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International Paper Co. Installs " Beloits 


Famous Removable Fourdriniers Are Specified for the International’s New; Modern,’ Up-to- 
Date Mill—Aldrich High Speed Shake Also Specified 


Camopen, Arkansas, January 18, 1928—Two newest type 210-inch 
Beloit Removable and adjustable fourdriniers with Aldrich high- 
speed shake are being installed in the International Paper Com- 
pany’s new modern mill at Camden, Arkansas. 

Two similar machines in 162-inch width and a Beloit High-Speed 
Cylinder Board machine are operating at the International’s 
Louisiana Mill in Bastrop, La. All four fourdrinier machines are 
of the latest, modern design and are used in the making of Kraft 

paper; the Beloit board machine is used in making test liner. 


The selection of the Removable type of fourdrinier for this new 
mill was made because of the facility with which wire changes can 
be made, utilizing the regular crew and eliminating dismantling 
and re-assembling with its inherent back-breaking labor. The 
Aldrich Shake was selected because of its ability to make better 
paper at higher speeds. 

The bigger the problem, the greater the progressive engineering 
service that the Beloit Iron Works of Beloit, Wis., can render. 
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E paper industry has established the vahie 


of close control of processes. The adoption of 
OME Liquid Chlorine — the modern bleach first intro- 

O duced by E B G—is a case in point. ' 
° ¢ The patronage extended EBG Liquid Chlorine is 
the Mills using due tomore than the fact that it is a quality product. 
Heavily contributing to the satisfaction of users is 
the excellence of EBG service. Transactions are 


marked by the spirit of fair dealing; and the in- 
terests of our customers are also served through 


4 * attention to the principles of safety, in container 
Liquid Chlorine equipment, prompt deliveries, and expert engineer- 
ing cooperation. 


ga | Make 1928 an EBG year! 


Eleciro Bleaching Gas Co. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY 


We have supplied this washed 
Georgia Clay to the book paper 
mills for fifteen years. 


It is an untinted clay and its 
natural color shows considerable 
improvement in the part of the 
deposit we have now worked into. 


Also the grit content is carefully 
controlled in the washing process 
and is showing very low tests. 


The quality is uniform. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


50 E. 42nd St. 
New York 
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Paper Production Decreases In November 


Total Production of Paper for the Month as Reported to the American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation Was 558,061 Tons as Compared With 571,066 Tons for October, a Decrease of 2 
Per Cent—Total Production of All Grades of Pulp as Compared with October, 

Showed Increase of 3 Per Cent. 


The total production of paper for the month of November, as 
reported to the American Paper and Pulp Association, was 558,061 
tons as compared with 571,066 tons for October, a decrease of 2 
per cent. 


Sharpest Decline in Felts and Building 


The sharpest individual decline in production was in the Felts 
and Building grade which fell off 17 per cent while the other 
grades showed decreases of from 1 to 7 per cent. 


Pulp Production Increases 


Total production of all grades of pulp totaled 190,804, a 3 per 
cent increase over the production of 185,419 tons in October. 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF IDENTICAL MILLS 
FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1927 


Practical pro- 


duction cap. 
Stocks on hand 
end of month 


Per cent of 
Per cent of 
capacity 


capacity 


Production 


117,222 
96,006 


ging 
Felts and Bldg 
Other Grades 


Total—All Grades... 705,242 555,143 259,728 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN 
IDENTICAL MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1927 
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Groundwood pulp 

Sulphite news grade 
Sulphite, bleached 

Sulphite, easy bleached.... 
Sulphite, Mitscherlich 
Sulphate pulp 

Soda pulp 
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114,932 190,804 178,355 15,970 111,411 


PAPER REVIEW FOR ELEVEN MONTHS IN 1927 


Production 
(net tons) 
Shipments 
(net tons) 
Stocks on hand 
end of month 
(net tons) 


of mills 


News print 
Book (M. F. S. 
Paperboard 
box, etc.) 
Wrapping (kraft, manila, fiber, etc.)..... 
Bag (all kinds) 
Fine (writing, bond, ledgers, etc.)........ 
Tissue (toilet, crepe, fruit wrappers, etc.) 
Hanging (No. 2 blank, oatmeal, tile, etc.) 
Felts & building (roofing, sheathin 
Other 
classi 


1,367,595 
1,009,678 


2,129,535 
567,385 
139,328 
328,542 
159,318 

62,954 
112,508 


243,423 
6,120,266 


1,352,073 
1,000,834 


2,133,649 
53 


Cc. & Coated) 
(straw, fiber, leather, 
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chip, 


, etc.) 
242,791 
6,085,098 


17,706 
259,397 


WOOD PULP REVIEW FOR ELEVEN MONTHS IN 1927 


end of month 


Production 
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952,139 


On hand 


Groundwood pulp 
Sulphite, news grade 
Sulphite, bleached 
Sulphite, easy bleached 
Sulphite, Mitscherlich 
Sulphate pulp 
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2,144,538 2,001,660 180,890 111,503 


To Build New Wood Room at Rumford 


RumrForp Farris, Maine, January 16, 1928—Work on the con- 
struction of a new wood room for the Paper Mill Division of 
the Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corporation was started 
last week and about $125,000 will be expended on its construction. 
This announcement was made by A. G. Stone, manager of the 
Paper ‘Mill Division of the company. 

The new room will be 60x118 feet and is being built under the 
supervision of Samuel E. Foster, mill engineer and it is expected 
that between 30 and 40 men will be employed on the work. The 
room is to be the most modern with all the newest and improved 
machinery in use. 
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News Print Organizations to Merge in Canada 


Laurentide and St. Maurice Valley Interests to be Consolidated Under New Holding Company 
Entitled Canada Power & Paper Co., With Headquarters at Montreal—Amalgamation 
Brings Under Unified Control Mills Having More Than 1,400 Tons Daily Capacity 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrEAL, Que., January 16, 1928—The New Year has started 
out with another big strike in the process of consolidating the 
Canadian news print industry. Subject to approval by their re- 
spective shareholders, the Laurentide Company and the St. Maurice 
Valley Corporation will be merged under a new holding company 
named the Canada Power and Paper Company, with headquarters 
in Montreal. The amalgamation will bring under unified control 
mills having a daily capacity of more than 1,400 tons, those of the 
St. Maurice Valley Corporation group being about 1,000 tons a 
day, and those of the Laurentide Company approximating 400 tons 
per day. 

Through Laurentide Company, Ltd., the new company will con- 
trol Laurentide Power Company, Ltd., with an installed capacity 
of 165,000 h.p. hydro-electric energy at Grand’Mere on the St. 
Maurice River. 

George H. Chahoon, the president of the Laurentide Company, 
will remain an active administrative head in the industry in which 
he has played such a prominent part for many years. Associated 
with him in the management of the new company will be George 
M. McKee, vice-president and managing director of St. Maurice 
Valley Corporation, whose success in the industry before and since 
joining the St. Maurice Valley Corporation, has been marked. 

Under the plan there will be an exchange of debentures and 
common stock of the Canadian Power and Paper Corporation for 
outstanding common shares of the merging companies, on the basis 
of one share of common stock and one 5% per cent debenture of 
Canada Power and Paper for each outstanding share of Lauren- 
tide and 2% shares of the new company for each share of St. 
Maurice Valley. This will mean the issuance of $28,800,000 of 
debentures and 688,000 shares of no par common stock of which 
the full amount of debentures and 288,000 shares of common stock 
will go to Laurentide and 400,000 shares of stock to St. Maurice. 

For the 13 months ended December 31, 1926, St. Maurice Valley, 
after generous appropriations and write-offs, showed earnings 
available on the common stock to the amount of $1,030,418, while 
Laurentide, for the fiscal period ended June 30, showed $1,747,491, 
applicable to the capital stock. This gives a total of $2,777,909, 
and as St. Maurice has since sold an additional $2,000,000 of 5%4 
per cent bonds, a further $55,000 must be deducted for interest on 
these, leaving $2,722,909 available for the new company. After 
deducting $1,584,000 for interest on the 514 per cent debentures, 
the sum of $1,138,909 is shown available for the new common 
stock, or equivalent to around $1.65 a share. It must be remem- 
bered that the results for St. Maurice up to December 31, 1926, 
did not include any return from the operation of the two additional 
news print machines which were completed and started production 
at the beginning of 1927. 

It will thus be seen that there will be a very substantial earning 
power behind the new common stock—very probably based on 
prospective results for the current periods, around $2.50 or $3 
a share. 

Mr. Chahoon, in his letter, says: “The bringing together of 
three large mills situated in close proximity in the valley of the 
St. Maurice River with contiguous limits which are peculiarly 
adapted to efficient and economical operation under one control is 
expected to produce substantial economies. 

“The pulpwood resources available for the operations of all these 
properties, including the limits in the Ottawa Valley recently ac- 
quired by Laurentide-Ottawa Company, Ltd., a wholly-owned scb- 
sidiary of Laurentide Company, Ltd., are estimated to be sufficient 


to provide for all present requirements and also for future expan- 
sion as conditions may warrant.” 


Industry Developed to Safety Limit 


The Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the Interior in the 
Dominion Government, in a review of the forest industries for 
1927, says that Canada is now the greatest news print manufac- 
turing country in the world, and exports more news print than 
all the other countries in the world combined. He further states 
that the industry in Canada has been developed to the safety limit, 
and that “Until we are more certain that our pulpwood supplies 
will sustain the industry on a permanent basis, there is no justifi- 
cation for continuation of the rather hectic expansion witnessed 
in the past few years. Rather, the time is more opportune for 
concentration of effort upon refinement of methods, and the more 
complete manufacture by Canadian mills of pulpwood extracted 
from Canadian forests.” 


Extension of Fraser Plant 

The third fine paper machine being installed in the Fraser 
Company’s sulphite paper mill at Madawaske, Me., should be in 
operation by February 1, and thereafter will add 70 tons per day 
to the fine paper output of that mill. A fourth machine, which 
will operate on light weight fine sulphite papers, and will add 
approximately 30 tons per day to the mill’s production, is expected 
to be in operation by March 15. Work has already been started 
on the groundwood mill at Edmonston, N. B., and on changing 
over one of the dryers at Edmundston for the production of sul- 
phite and groundwood board. 


Discourages Export of St. Lawrence Power 

The National Advisory Committee has prepared a report to be 
submitted to the Government on an important phase of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway question. The Committee places itself on 
record as opposed to the export of any power created on the St. 
Lawrence within Canadian territory. The salient features of the 
report are: Encouragement to private capital to develop the 
power on the national section, practically all of which is in the 
province of Quebec, and the stipulation that those private concerns 
assist financially in the deepening of that section of the river; 
recommendation that early steps be taken to open negotiations 
with the United States for a treaty governing joint deepening of 
the international section of the river between Lake Ontario and 
Cornwall; and commendation of the Government's stand in oppo- 
sition to power export. 

The most valuable water powers on the St. Lawrence are in the 
international section of the river below Cornwall. There are 
2,250,000 horse power in the international section, which would 
be shared by Ontario and New York state, but in the Quebec 
section it is estimated by the engineers that the potential develop- 
ment is 2,900,000 horse power. The Soulanges section alone, em- 
bracing eighteen miles of rapids, and shoal water from Lake St. 
Francis to Lake St. Louis, is capable of developing 1,979,700 horse 
power, while the Lachine section, embracing Lake St. Louis and 
the rapids and shoals from that lake to Montreal harbor, a length 
of 23 miles, will produce 800,000 horse power. These are the sec- 
tions that Montreal concerns are anxious to develop. 

The engineers say in their report that if but one-half of the 
hydro-electrical machinery is installed when the first part of the 
program on the Soulanges section is initially constructed, leaving 
the other half to be installed as the demand for power develops, 
the initial expenditure required to open navigation and provide 
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202,000 horse power becomes $92,000,000. The whole scheme, which 


would produce 1,979,700 horse power, would cost $205,000,000. 

For the Lachine section, the engineers’ estimates are: 

Recommended project for navigation alone, $53,000,000. 

Power alone—First part, 435,000 installed horse power, $88,131,- 
000; second part, $488,000 installed horse power, $41,406,000. Total, 
923,000 installed horse power, $129,537,000. 

Power subsequent to navigation—First part, 435,000 installed 
horse power, $81,247,000; second part, 488,000 installed horse 
power, $41,966,000. Total, 923,000 installed horse power, $123,- 
213,000. 

Colossal Hydro Project Pending 

A project which is held in abeyance pending the consideration of 
the Committee’s report on the St. Lawrence Deep Waterways plan 
is for the development of 2,000,000 h.p. on the St. Lawrence about 
25 miles west of Montreal. This, it is said, will not only be the 
largest power development in Canada but also in the world. 

The project is owned by the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company, of which R. O. Sweezy is president. The plan is to 
utilize the head of waters between Lake St. Francis and Lake St. 
Louis. These lakes are nothing more than a broadening out of the 


St. Lawrence River and it 1s stated that by cutting a canal of 
13 miles between the two the full head of 83 feet between the 


lakes could be utilized. Some of the biggest men in finance and 
industry on the continent are said to be in the syndicate headed 
by Mr. Sweezy. The proposed initial unit, it is said, has been 
contracted for by large electro-chemical electro-metallurgical and 
kindred industries. The project is said to have the entire sym- 
pathy of the Quebec Government, and the Dominion Government 
is said not to be unfavorable. 
Bank Note Company Sold 

Howard W. Pillow has purchased the British American Bank 
Note Company, with head office in Ottawa, from the Burland 
estate. Mr. Pillow became associated with the company in 1906 
as Montreal representative, and on the death of Colonel Burland 
in 1914 became president. The company was incorporated in 1866, 
and does a large business in the printing of paper currency and 
stock certificates. 

Mild Weather Hinders Logging 


The continuance of the extraordinarily mild weather which has 
so far characterized this winter is beginning to cause serious loss 
to lumber and pulp companies, and has caused a temporary sus- 
pension in wood cutting in many districts. Winter roads in many 
cases have broken up through rain and there is a serious lack of 
snow everywhere, making movement in the woods extremely diffi- 
cult. As a result many teams and men who would otherwise be 
busily employed are idle. 


Incorporates in Delaware 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaAMaAzoo, Mich., January 12, 1928—Western Paper Makers’ 
Chemical Company, a Delaware corporation with an authorized 
capital of $5,000,000, fully paid up, has been organized to succeed 
the Western Paper Makers’ Company of Michigan, according to 
aunouncement made by W. J, Lawrence, vice president and general 
manager. 

The newly formed concern will take over all Michigan properties, 
also plants in Wisconsin, Indiana and Canada, as well as the im- 
mense resin properties in Florida and Georgia. An additional unit 
of the first magnitude, which is to be included in the chain will 
be the new chemical plant, at Marrero, the industrial district of 
New Orleans. Ten acres have been purchased and options taken 
ou 15 additional acres. This unit will manufacture a complete 
line of chemicals and will serve the trade in the rapidly growing 
Louisiana and Texas fields. 

W. J. Lawrence has just returned from a trip south and reports 
that work has started on the new plant and is being pushed for- 
ward rapidly. When completed, it will represent an outlay of ap- 
proximately $250,000. Employment will be given 200 persons. 
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Price Bros. Absorb Sennahena 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDE 
MonTREAL, Que., January 16, 1928—As outndinnt in the 


Paper TRADE JouRNAL, the Donnacona Paper Company is to be 
absorbed by Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. It is announced that a new 
company of the same name is to be incorporated under the Quebec 
laws to take over the properties and that Price Bros. & Co. and 
associates will own the controlling interest, the Royal Securities 
Corporation, of Montreal, through whom the deal was made, re- 
taining an interest. 

The new company will own and control a total of approximately 
5,400,000 cords, the major portion of which is located on the 
Jacques Cartier River and the balance being available for delivery 
by direct water shipment to the company’s wharf at its mill. 

Located as it is directly on the St. Lawrence, the Donnacona 
mill will be able, as required, to draw upon the large additional 
pulpwood reserve represented by Price Brothers’ extensive limits 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, and which at present are 
operated only in conjunction with the latter company’s sawmills 
in that territory. 

The company has a developed power capacity of 5,000 h.p., and 
owns in addition water powers on the Jacques Cartier River hay- 
ing an estimated capacity of 35,000 h.p. 

J. H. Price, president of Price Bros. & Co., will be president of 
the new company, arid J. L. Apedaile, W. G. Mitchell, R. H. Nisbet 
and Arthur C. Price, all officials of Price Bros. & Co., will be 
directors, Mr. Apedaile becoming one of the vice-presidents of the 
new company. 

The board will also include Ward C. Pitfield, vice-president of 
the Royal Securities Corporation, and Victor E. Mitchell, K.C., 

D.C.L., a director of Abitibi Power and Paper Company. 

Management of the property will be in the hands of Robert P, 
Kernan, as vice-president, who for several years has been vice- 
president of the predecessor company. 


A. G. Stone Made Mill Manager at Rumford 

Rumrorp Fats, Maine, January 16, 1928—A. G. Stone, who 
since April 1, has been plant superintendent and production mane 
ager of the Paper Mills Division of the Continental Paper and 
Bag Mills Corporation, succeeds P. E. McCarthy as mill manager 
and on January 1, assumed these duties. 

Mr. Stone came to Rumford from Menominee, Mich., where he 
was in charge of the mill of the Marinette-Menominee Paper 
Company. Previous to that time he was associated with the 
Spanish River Paper Company, of Espanola, Ont., the Peerless 
Paper Company of Dayton and the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany of Millinocket. 4 

Announcement of the change in the management cf the Paper 
Mill Division was made through notices posted throughout the 
mill and signed by Herman. Elsas, president and general manage-. 

The day Mr. Stone assumed the duties as manager of the Paper 
Division of the Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corporation he 
was presented by the superintendents and foremen with three 
beautiful baskets of flowers which added greatly. to the attractive; 
ness and the cheer of his office. The good wishes accompanying 
these flowers were greatly appreciated by Mr. Stone, as they 
were evidences of the cooperation he would receive from the per- 
sonnel of the organization. 

McElwain Club Elects Officers 

Ho.yoke, Mass., January 17, 1928—The annual meeting of the 
McElwain Club consisting of officials in the Crocker McElwain 
Company and Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, was held 
last week. R. F. McElwain, president of the Crocker McElwain 
Company, and Joseph Holjes, treasurer of the Chemical Company, 
spoke. Charles A. Tifft presided. These officers were elected: 
President, Fred Glanville; Vice President, Clifford Yerber; Secre- 
tary, Franklin Miles; Treasurer, George Johnstone; Board of 


Directors, Ernest Bush, Charles Smith, Hubert Desmarais and 
David Hosie. 
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Philadelphia Paper Trade Faces Bright Future 


While Actual Orders Are Scarce at Present. the Volume of Inquiries for New Business Denotes 
Greater Activity in the Near Future—Local Paper Mills Are Operating Steadily, with 
Sufficient-Orders on Hand to Maintain Present Working Schedule 


“ [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 16, 1928—That the local paper 
trade and the industry generally is facing a brighter future is the 
consensus of opinion locally, as the early year discloses the market 
trend. While actual orders are scarce at this time there is evidence 
of growing interest in the numerous inquiries for future purchases. 
Present demands are for small lot supplies to hold over the day to 
day needs of the consumer except where large contract consign- 
fients have been acquired for the first half of the current year. 
As the inventory of stocks proceeds slowly the local dealers are 
holding off their 1928 mill orders pending clearance of the grades 
on hand. Some of the lines are being offered by the dealers under 
current market values in order to move slow selling goods. Sup- 
plies on hand are low so that a turn in business will necessitate 
a generous patronage of the mills for the grades that have been 
in demand throughout the late Fall. 

Local Mills Fairly Busy 

Local paper mills are reported to have a fair amount of orders 
for the initial 1928 production. Operations are steady, with suffi- 
cient orders in advance for maintaining a working schedule of 
present capacity for the entire month. Board mills have been hold- 
ing to the pace of late December, with operations limited to 70 to 
80 per cent of capacity. A few manufacturers of building boards 
are operating at full speed with much oversold conditions for some 
of the newest types of compo-boards that will be needed for the 
building trades. Roofing papers are also in demand with capacity 
operations in the mills catering to this class of trade. Tissue 
manufacturers, with the exception of nationally known producers 
of towels and toilet papers, selling direct to the consumers, are 
reported to have curtailed operations pending improvement in this 
branch of the industry. 

Paper Stock Lull 

Paper stock is moving very slowly from the local warehouses 
but though demand is limited accumulations are kept at a minimum 
due to the paucity of offerings to the wholesalers. Prices are 
steady. Mills have been buying only for immediate needs with 
little preparation for future stocking. Despite the dullness there 
is no softening in values on the commoner grades due to the 
difficulties in securing these raw materials. 

Paper Men Join in Congressional Protest 

With a represent:tive assembly of those who are vitally inter- 
ested in the protest to Congress for the reduction of the present 
postal rates for 2nd and 3rd class mail matter, the various factors 
entering into the problem were threshed out by speakers who were 
featured at the luncheon under auspices of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association, in the Poor Richard Club last Monday. The 
mecting of puper men, printers, direct mail advertisers and users 
of this class of mail matter on an extensive scale was arranged 
under the direct supervision of Norbert A. Considine, of the 
Paper House of Pennsylvania, acting in behalf of the National 
Association of Direct Mail Users, in the absence of its chairman 
on the Postal Committee, George W. Ward, who now is recuper- 
ating from a sinous infection in Tuscon, Arizona, in co-operation 
with the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association and its allied in- 
dustrial’ organizations. 

The plan of the National Association of Mail Users, for the 
proposed protest against the current rates was laid before the 
Congressional representative from this district, John J. Connolly, 
who in turn is to present them to Congress through the Postal 
Committee, and its Pennsylvania member Congressman Griest, of 
Lancaster, Pa. In its protest against the present rates the Na- 


tional Association of Mail Users is asking for a return to the 
rates prevailing for this class of mail matter in 1923. 

Congressman Connolly vouched for the presentation of the ap- 
peal for the return to the old rates to his colleagues in the legis- 
lative body and requested that a memoranda of the meeting be 
prepared for forwarding to Washington so that details of the needs 
for the former schedule may be accessible to the members of 
Congress and particularly to the Postal Committee. He promised 
to take the matter up with his constituent from the Lancaster dis- 
trict, Congressman Griest, who is a member of the Postal Com- 
mittee concerned directly with this problem. 


Mr. Considine occupied the attention of the meeting with his 
details of the effects on the paper and printing and allied indus- 
tries of the higher rates and expressed his hopes that when the 
annual convention of the National Association of Direct Mail 
Advertisers is held in this city next October that the proposed 
reduction would be effective and laid before the members for their 
vote of appreciation. He told of the thousands of mail users who 
would be affected by the return to the 1923 schedules, then cited 
the report of the Federal Reserve Bank which showed that within 
a period of five years of the higher rates there had been a decrease 
of 15 pr cent in the printing and paper business, while other in- 
dustries showed gains. After explaining to Congressman Connolly 
the difference between mail order selling and mail order adver- 
tising such as prevailed in the paper and printing trades and ad- 
vertising field he stated that these mail users paved the way for the 
sale of commodities. He contended the high rates caused the 
falling off in the business in these industries and then gave an out- 
line of the population affected by the mail losses, stating that more 
than 20,000 persons were involved. Drops in mail matter occur- 
ring the first year of the rise in rates amounted to 1,600,000,000 
post cards and 1,500,000,000 third class, he said. 

Other industries who were represented at the meeting were the 
seed distributors, catalogue houses, such as the Sears Roebuck 
Company, advertising fraternity and large publishing concerns. 
Those from the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association attending 
were: R. J. Considine, Paper House of Rennsylvania; Simon 
Walter, S. Walter, Inc.; Morgan H. Thomas, Garrett Buchanan 
Company; President David Lindsay, Jr., of the Association, and 
of the Lindsay Paper Company; W. S. Wilcox, E. Walters, Wil- 
cox, Walters, Furlong Company; James McCracken, Riegel & 
Co., Inc.; Henry Lloyd, Dill and Collins Company; Richard Hart- 
ung, A. Hartung, Inc.; Lindsay Evans, secretary, Philadelphia 
Paper Trade Association, and of the Lindsay Paper Company; 
W. W. Seary and C. Bond, D. L. Ward Company; L. F. Supple, 
Whiting, Patterson Company; Irwin Megargee, Curtis and 
Brother, Inc.; M. K. Christine, Raymond and McNutt; Joseph 
Miller, Garrett Buchanan Company, and Howard Satterthwaite, 
Satterthwaite Cobaugh Company. 


Garrett Buchanan Co. Reorganized 


Following the annual meeting of the Garrett Buchanan Com- 
pany, held last Wednesday, announcement is made of the election 
of Morgan H. Thomas to the presidency of the company and the 
passing of its control into his hands. According to arrange- 
ments made with the heirs of the late John H. Sinex, and former 
head of the company, the stock holdings of the Sinex Estate have 
been taken over by Mr. Thomas. With the announcement of the 
passing of the control of the company to the present head of the 
concern it was also disclosed that he was elected a director. Others 
on the board of directors are Edward A. Keller and G. Lloyd 
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Cowan, Jr., the latter a son-in-law of the late president of the 
company. At a subsequent meeting of the directorate the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President and treasurer, Morgan H. 
Thomas; vice president and manager, Edward A. Keller; vice 
president and assistant manager, George Weaver; vice president, 
Joseph S. Weaver; vice president, Edward J. Beale; vice presi- 
dent, John S. Heverly; secretary and sales manager, G. Lloyd 
Cowan, Jr.; auditor and assistant treasurer, Harold Wollaver; 
credit manager and assistant treasurer, John R. Kohl; assistant 
sales manager and manager of the cover department, Joseph H. 
Miller; manager of the bond and ledger department, Fred A. Roll, 
and manager of the envelope department, Frank H. Seltzer. 

The president’s idea in acquiring virtually all the stock of the 
company, it was announced, was primarily to take care of the 
interests of the officers, who have been connected with the com- 
pany for a number of years. Although the officers are stockhold- 


Morcan H. THoMAsS 
ers in a small way, Mr. Thomas has formulated a plan whereby 
they will acquire larger holdings of the common stock of the com- 
pany. The newly elected president has been associated with the 
concern for more than 28 years, starting as a bill clerk. On the 
day following the reorganization, President Thomas left for Battle 
Creek, Mich., accompanied by Mrs. Thomas. He will remain in 
the West several days. 
Paper Trade Association To Elect Officers 
Members of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association will meet 


in annual session on Friday, January 20, at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. There will be the annual report on activities followed by 


election of officers. E. T. Walter is chairman of the nominating 
committee, 
Trade Attends Funeral of Mrs. W. J. McGarity 

Trade associates attended the funeral services held for Mrs. 
William J. McGarity, wife of William J. McGarity, Sr., head of 
the Penn Paper and Stock Company, held last Friday at St. 
Francis de Sales Church. Mrs. McGarity died last Tuesday morn- 
ing from an affection of the heart at her home, 4644 Spruce 
street. Surviving besides her husband, are three children, William 
J. McGarity, Jr., associated with his father in the business, and 
two minors, Cornelius and Cecilia. 

R. Peel Bentley Opens Office 

R. Peel Bentley, for several years associated with the Atlantic 
Paper Company and within the past two months with the D. L. 
Ward Company, has opened offices in the Public Ledger Building 
for the purpose of conducting a general paper brokerage business. 
He was one of the three members of the D. L. Ward Company 
who last week started in business on their own account and then 
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decided to discontinue the partnership, leaving the ‘office entirely 
in the hands of the present occupant and returning to-their old 
positions with the Ward Company. 
Resnick Paper Co. To Reorganize 
Following a settlement of the financial affairs of the Resnick 
Paper Company, under receivership proceedings, the company will 
shortly re-open business at its old location. The assets of the 
company were disposed of under the receivership last week, when 
the stock of coarse papers, bags and specialties were sold. 
Chemical Paper Co. Makes Attractive New Line 
The Chemical Paper Company, of Holyoke, Mass., has sent to 
the Philadelphia trade an attractive pamphlet of its new Inter- 
woven Text. It is a high grade deckle edge book paper line which 
compiles into an attractive pamphlet form for announcements, ad 
matter or other printing purposes. 


Patterson Parchment Issues Historical Documents 

Among the new year specialties received from the paper manu- 
facturing branch of the industry, are two facsimiles of important 
historical documents printed upon Patterson parchment paper. 
They are reproductions of the famous Gettysburg Speech of 
Abraham Lincoln and the Declaration of Independence. The 
adaptability of Patterson parchment to any purpose 1s disclosed 
in new year novelties and shows that these grades of paper are 
not only applicable to the food trades as wrappers but can also 
be used for printing purposes or writing papers where a durable 
product is needed and where effectiveness in design is brought out. 


Reynolds & Reynolds Co. Expand 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


Dayton, Ohio, January 17, 1928—The Reynolds & Reynolds 
Company, manufacturers of tablets, ledgers and stationery, has 
purchased the plant of the Mid-West Color Offset Company in 
Dayton and will expand in its printed, lithographed, manifold and 
stationery lines. 

The executives and craftsmen of the Mid-West also will join 
the Reynolds & Reynolds staff, thereby adding to the efficiency of 
the organization in the handling of a trade which has become 
national in extent. The present lithographing plant of the Rey- 
nolds & Reynolds Company has been merged with the acquired 
concern and the facilities for catalogues, folders, advertising dis- 
play matter, sales literature, letter heads, window display pieces 
and other items used in direct mail or sales work have been ma- 
terially broadened. 

The sales force will be increased and every section of the 
country will be covered, it is stated. 

Expansion plans of the company call for the construction of a 
new building as an addition to the plant at Washington and Dudley 
street. 

The Reynolds & Reynolds Company was organized in 1866, in- 
corporated in 1888 and reorganized in 1920. Though the concern 
has just concluded the best year of its existence, it is striving to 
double sales and production in 1928, it is announced. 

The plant and equipment of the Mid-West Company, located on 
Jefferson street, was removed to the Edgemont factory in record- 
breaking time. Additions to the engraving department equipment 
have been ordered, making it one of the most complete in the 
country. 


To Test News Print for Oil and Ink 

Wasurnoeton, D. C., January 18, 1928.—E. O. Reed, chief of the 
paper testing laboratory of the Government Printing Office con- 
templates conducting tests of the physical properties of news print 
paper, among which will be the absorptive properties of news print 
in relation to oil and ink. 

The tests are being made in connection with that laboratory 
work which is done as technical work for the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. W. E. Wines, manager’ of the 
mechanical department of the association, is sending a notice to, 
members asking them’ to submit samples to Reed. ° 
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Paper Business Steadily Improving in Chicago 


Livelier Kequest Experienced for Different Grades of Paper and Outlook for 1928 Considered 
Quite Promising—Harmony and Co-operation the Keynote for Local Merchants for the 
Current Year—Splendid Effect of Net Profit Control System 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, January 16, 1928—Inventories are, for the most 
part, over and Chicago paper houses are rapidly swinging into 
stride for the 1928 season. Business in all lines is said to be better 
than it was for the first ten days of this month. No great activity 
in stock orders is being reported by salesmen but specialties are 
sharp enough to demonstrate that the paper market is very much 
alive and charged with activity that speaks well for the coming 
year. All grades of paper are picking up and those that were 
strong before the inventories and the holidays are resuming their 
normal wholesome condition. From reports verbally made by 
heads of a number of Chicago concerns, the inventory taken at 
the close of business for 1927 showed just about what was ex- 
pected, little profit but a distinct note of progress and a great deal 
learned that should be of benefit this year. 

There is also a tendency for paper men here to agree that the 
year 1928 must be one of harmony and co-operation in all similar 
lines and between different lines of paper. The actions of the 
National Paper Trade Association in their studies of Net Profit 
Control and close interests in the costs of doing business have had 
a splendid effect in that the merchants are following the lead of 
their association to a great extent. There is a belief that paper 
men should analyze the cost of business and over head and that 
during 1928 they should devote as much of their time as they can 
to sales production. It is true that here in Chicago paper men 
seem to realize and appreciate their mutual problems. 

This improving of merchandising operations is bound to bring 
about conditions that will make for a fairer profit and better tone 
from the market standpoint. Each year sees a gradual decrease 
of that class of paper dealers unwilling to co-operate for the 
betterment of the entire market. 

Chicago paper houses dealing in that grade, report that the mills 
are all short of coated book paper at this time and that they 
are in need of coated tonnage. The sulphite bond market is im- 
proving a bit and prices in this grade are reported a little stronger 
than formerly. 

Many Chicago Paper Men to Attend Convention 

All eyes, figuratively speaking, are turned on New York as the 
dates of the next meeting of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria draw nearer. Jim Coy, president of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, reports that 
that organization will be strongly represented at both the big 
banquet on February 20 and the business meeting of the Salesmen’s 
Association on February 23. A large number of men in the paper 
business here: are also planning to go to New York next month. 
The recent activities of the National Paper Trade Association and 
the efforts being made to really improve éxisting business condi- 
tions are being met with genuine favor by local merchants. As a 
result the developments at the Fall Meeting in Chicago will add 
interest to the New York program. 

Unique Atlantic Bond Broadside 

The Eastern Manufacturing Company, New York, represented 
in Chicago by the LaSalle Paper Company and in Springfield, III, 
by the Central Illinois Paper Company, has recently sent out to 
advertisers and printers a very attractive broadside in the form of 
a series of folders to help in the way of supplying suggestions and 
examples pertaining to the various types of- work for which bond 
paper is suitable. 

Twelve folders are suggested covering illustrated sales letters, 
catalogs and price lists, color work, business forms, testimonial 
letters, use of maps, novelty letters and other interesting lines. 


The title of the broadside is “Please Help Us to Help You.” The 
printer and advertiser is offered a splended opportunity to find out 
just how Atlantic Bond lends itself to specialized uses. 


Joseph Joyce to Take Part in Good Will Tour 


Joseph Joyce, Sr., president of the Empire Paper Company, 
Chicago, leaves January 28 on the Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
good-will tour of the Caribbean Sea. The popular head of the 
Empire Company will be one of a party of seventy-eight Illinoisans 
who will make up an entire boat, the United Fruit Company's 
Cartago. 

Mr. Joyce will have an excellent opportunity to study market and 
foreign trade: conditions in the Latin-American countries. The 
actions of Colonel Lindbergh and now of. President Coolidge in 
making a determined effort to hold the good will of the Caribbean 
countries and to keep open the possibilities of retaining the ever 
increasing opportunities for foreign trade is also the purpose of 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce delegation, 

Mr. Joyce will be gone over three weeks during which time the 
seventy-eight ‘travelers will visit a number of wéll known Carib- 
bean ports. At each of these cities representatives of the various 
countries will meet with the party to discuss trade relations and to 
further connections with the United States. Havana, Jamaica, 
Kingston, Porto Colombia, Baranquilla, South America, Castilla 
and the Panama Canal Zone are among the regions to be visited. 
Thirteen per cent-of all the exports of the United States are 
taken up by nations touching on the Caribbean Sea. 

Waterway to the Gulf 

The last links in thé Illinois waterway to the Gulf have now 
been forged and’ it is’ only a matter of time until’ Chicago industry 
has a direct waterway to the Gulf with all the betterments it will 
bring. Governor Len Small of Illinois recently stated that the 
work will be pushed with all possible vigor. In cutting through 
Illinois a series of five locks and four dams covering a distance of 
sixty-three miles must be constructed, each lock 110 feet wide and 
600 feet long. 

News of the Trade 


D. W. Dietrich, who recently opened a paper firm under his 
own name in the Builders Building, is rapidly getting his sales 
department under way. Mr. Dietrich is handling a representative 
line of paper and will welcome a call from any of his friends and 
associates in the paper industry. 

Dwight Brothers Paper Company has recently added the Argo- 
naut Cover line to its well rounded stock. The Argonaut Cover 
line is made by the Holyoke Card and Paper Company. It is 
carried in medium weight and in nine shades, from neutral to 
bright colors. The new cover has a three toned surface which 
gives it an unusual and striking cover effect. 

T. J. Backus, formerly connected with the mill department of the 
Butler Paper Company, has accepted a position with the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. Backus will be an 
assistant to Mr. Suter at the Champion Mills. 


Visits American Writing Representatives 
Hovyoke, Mass., January 16, 1928.—President Sidney L. Willson 
of the American Writing Paper Company left Tuesday last week 
on a business trip which will take him through the Middle West 
where he will spend the next 10 days in conferences with repre- 


sentatives of the Company in Detroit and Chicago. He will then 


return to New York City for conferences with his representatives 
there. 
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Paper Demand Better Than Expectedin Toronto 


During First Weeks of Year Business Has Been Excellent With Satisfactory Orders for Distrib- 
utors and Generous Requisitions to the Mills—Distinctly Good Call Experienced for 
Various Grades of Fine Paper—Wrapping Paper Mills Busy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., January 16, 1928-—-With the New Year launched 
to the extent of half of the first month, the Ontario paper trade 
is beginning to form impressions as to the probable state of the 
market during 1928. Contrasting the fairly peppy way business has 
opened up both in the wholesale and manufacturing departments 
with the draggy conditions that existed in January and February 
of last year, those in the industry are distinctly heartened. Where 
business was expected to at least mark time during the first half 
of January there have been satisfactory orders for the jobbers 
and generous requisitions to the mills. While no great volume of 
trade is passing in the wholesale paper arena, practically all of 
the jobbers say the business they are getting surpasses in bulk 
what they were looking for at this time. 

There is a distinctly good call for fine papers and it would seem 
as if direct mail and other advertising campaigns had been planned 
early by many firms, for there is good enquiry for book, litho and 
catalogue papers, while the coarse paper market is also keeping up 
very well. Of course there is and apparently always will be con- 
siderable competition in the light weight paper field, but despite 
importations of foreign crepes, straight tissues and toilets, the 
demand for Canadian made goods of these classes has opened up 
extremely well, and both manufacturers and jobbers are confident 
of a good coming twelve months’ business. 

It can hardly be said that the coarse paper market has recovered 
from the effects of the Christmas rush and jobbers in wrapping 
and paper bags are rather quiet as yet, although the wrapping 
paper mills are quite busy. Manufacturers of coated stock are 
much busier than they were a year ago now and envelope manu- 
facturers are moderately busy. Probably the most active depart- 
ment of the paper trade is that devoted to paper box making. 
Manufacturers of cartons and all lines of containers are very 
busy as the New Year opens and they also. had a prosperous 1927, 
The paper box plants have been liberal users of board for some 
months past and board mills throughout the province and the 
Dominion as a whole are decidedly active. 

As in strictly paper lines, prices on board of all classes have 
continued firm and there are no prospects of any recessions in 
the near future. This means considerable to the paper box maker 
who usually has to make a downward revision of his product when 
the board market goes down. Within the next few months the 
output of two big new board mills being erected in Toronto will 
be on the market and there is some speculation as to what effect 
this is going to have on the board situation. Both the Canada 
Paperboard Company and The Dominion Envelope and Carton 
Company are erecting large factories on the Toronto waterfront 
and while they are big users of the product themselves it is likely 
they will have consideraable surplus of board to dispose of. 

The only weak spot in the Canadian pulp and paper industry is 
pulp. As a result of surplus stocks and falling demand most of 
the manufacturing firms have curtailed production materially and 
some of them have ceased producing entirely until the market 
strengthens. Ground wood pulp is selling generally at $30 but 
some lots have been bought as low as $25. Bleached sulphite is 
selling at from $76 to $78 and unbleached around $60. 

Spanish River Plans Extension 

Commenting on the result of the Great Lakes Power vote at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., when the Dominion Hydro lost out to 
private power producers on a question of who should supply power 
to the municipality, Colonel C. H. L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., said: “The answer 
as far as the paper company is concerned can be only one thing. 


We are satisfied with the power we are getting. We don’t know 
where we could get it.cheaper. We have a certainty as far as 
price is concerned and we know that we can extend our plants 
to 300 tons a day, because our bankers will lend us the money to 
extend our plants to that capacity if we have assured power— 
power being vital to our business—but we do know that we cannot 
put up a proposition to bankers to extend our business if we have 
to admit to them the uncertainty as to cost of power which would 
inevitably arise if Hydro are going to develop in the Soo rapids.” 
Colonel Jones added that there was every prospect now of con- 
siderable expansion of the company’s plants now that the power 
matter is settled. Spanish River operates a mill at Sault Ste. 
Marie with a capacity of 250 tons of news print per day, together 
with plants at Espanola and Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


The Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd. head office Toronto, has 
brought out a very attractive booklet, with a three-color cover, 
entitled “Cuts and Crimps of Crepe Paper.” The booklet gives 
illustrations of different types of window dressing display decora- 
tion, together with illustrations of different kinds of cuts and 
crimps as applied to the use of crepe paper for. window-dressing 


_It is a very compact and useful book of instructions for effective 


and artistic window-dressing. The instructions are in as condensed 
a form as is feasible and are written in language that is easily 
understood. The booklet is intended principally for distribution 
among merchants who wish competent instruction in the art of 
window-dressing. 

The January issue of “The Crest,” the very attractive house 
organ put out by the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., has been 
mailed to paper jobbing houses and the printing trade, the cover 
being in one of the Beaver line of stock and the inside printed on 
Bard of Avon. As usual the book contains a lot of carefully 
written letter press containing pointers for both the buyer and 
seller of paper. Incorporated with “The Crest” is “Type Talks,” a 
little trade sheet for printers, lithographers and their salesmen. 

George R. Gray, vice-president of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; joined J. G. Gibson, sec- 
retary of the concern, in Toronto this week and proceeded to 
New York City for a meeting of the directors of the company. 

E. W. Wilkinson Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canadian representatives 
for Paper Service, Ltd., Philadelphia, manufacturers of a wide 
range of box cover papers, report an increasing interest in, and 
demand for, the Paper Service line of box coverings in the 
Canadian market. Sales were good last year and the firm are 
looking forward to increased turnover during the present year, 
the paper box business in Canada having opened up well. 

Ritchie & Ramsay, Ltd., manufacturers of coated paper at New 
Toronto, have moved their executive and sales offices to the fifth 
floor of the new Atlas Building on Bay street, Toronto. 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation to be held in Montreal during the week of January 23, it 
is likely that Col. C. H. L. Jones, of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Limited, will be elected president for 1928. Nelson 
E. Gain, of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Limited, Thorold, Ont. 
was in the city this week arranging for the meeting of the Tech- 
nical Section which takes place in Montreal during the same week 
as the general convention of the industry. 

John B. Piper, sales manager at Toronto for the Provincial 
Paper Mills, Limited, and N. E. Mainwright, in charge of export, 
have returned from a visit to the company’s mill at Port Arthur, 
Ont. 
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Breakdowns Cut 
your Profits 


Breakdowns usually occur at the most inopportune time—when the machine is being 
forced to the limit to meet a difficult production schedule. 


In a paper machine, the vital factors for assurance of 24-hour-a-day reliability over 
the longest period of time are experienced design, careful selection of materials and 
precision workmanship. 


The illustration shows the suction boxes and the Kilberry Suction Couch Roll on 
one of our latest machines, a Keystone Removable, Adjustable, Shakable Fourdrinier. 


Downingtown Machines (Fourdrinier & Cylinder) incorporate progressive design for 
economical production and a strict observance of the factors that are essential for 


KEYSTONE 
‘Fourdrinier 


Downinetown Mif¢ Co. Downingtown Pa. 
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Demand for Paper Fairly Active in Boston 


Favorable Conditions Prevail at Beginning of Year With Prices Remaining at Formerly Quoted 
Levels—Box Board Merchants Experiencing Good Normal Business for Season—M. O. 
Byrne Elected President of New England Paper Merchants Association 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., January 16, 1928—Steadiness, prevails in the 
paper market here, with a fair amount of business being con- 
summated. The paper industry is regarded as nearer normal than 
some others. The year began favorably and indications are that 
activity will continue with orders in at least the same volume, if 
not more. Prices remain at practically the same levels. Box board 
merchants say that there is a good normal business for this season 
of the year with a healthy increase in volume. One of the com- 
ments on the box board trade here is that “business does not jump 
up and down.” 

In old papers there is little change since the report of a week 
ago: Mixed papers are slightly weaker than they were, a condi- 
tion brought about by an over-supply, due to the abundance of 
stock from wrappings on Christmas packages, and a diminished 
demand. In bagging, new and old domestic rags, and foreign 
rags, conditions are about the same. 


New England Paper Merchants Elect Officers 

The most enthusiastic meeting of the New England Paper 
Merchants Association for a long time was held at the Harvard 
Club of Boston, Thursday evening, January 12, when the annual 
election took place. The Association is in the most flourishing 
condition since 1904, when it was founded by the late William F. 
McQuillen, its first president. There are 43 member firms in the 
Association with 10 added during the year. They represent every 
state in New England except New Hampshire. A new member 
the Frank E. Vincent Company, of Lynn, Mass., was elected. 
Charles A. Esty, of the C. A. Esty Paper Company, Worcester 
and Boston, the retiring president, presided. 

The following officers were elected: President, M. O. Byrne, 
Whitney Brothers, Inc.; First Vice-President, A. E. Ham, A. E. 
Ham & Son; Second Vice-President, R. M. Stone, Stone & For- 
syth Company; Treasurer, C. A. Young, Carter Rice & Company 
‘Corporation; Secretary, F. H. Blackman, D. F. Munroe Company, 
all of Boston; Auditor, A. H. Arnold, Providence Paper Company, 
Providence, R. I. Executive Committee, George D. Allen, Knight 
Allen & Clark, Inc.; Bryant McQuillen, Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany; Leon Young, J. S. Cheever Company, all of Boston; Walter 
Butler, Perkins & Butler, Inc., Worcester, Mass. Representatives 
to the National Paper Trade Association, W. b. Stevenson, Storrs 
& Bement Company, and A. W. Blackman, D. F. Munroe Com- 
pany, both of.Boston. 

May Meeting to Be Held in Providence 

It was decided to hold the May meeting in Providence, probably 
on the 9th and 10th. According to custom, the business meeting 
will be held on the evening of the first day. The next day will 
be devoted to golf and social gatherings at one ot the country 
clubs of Providence. 

President Esty introduced the speakers of the evening, all of 
whom are members of the association. A. W. Blackman and 
W. B. Stevenson, as representatives to the National Paper Trade 
Association, spoke of the change in the secretaryship of the Na- 
tional Association, praising highly the new secretary, Frank Floyd, 
who is to take office in February. 

John C. Kennedy, secretary of the Carter Rice & Company 
Corporation, gave a very able talk on “The Credit Situation in 
New England Today.” William H. Rourke, president and treas- 
urer of the Rourke Eno Paper Company, Hartford, Conn., told 
“How the New England Paper Merchants Association Helps the 
Out of Town Merchant.” W. E. Porter, Jr., of -Cook-Vivian 
Company, Inc., Boston, spoke on “How the Association Can Help 


the Paper Merchants to Help Themselves.” J. R. Whitney, of 
Meek & Whitney, Inc., Springfield, Mass., who was the delegate of 
the association to the convention of the New England Council, 
held in Springfield in November, spoke on “Forward New 
England.” 

The new president, M. O. Byrne, gave the closing address, 
relating his plans for the coming year, and urging the members 
to give him their cooperation. 

Employers to Honor James A. Saunders 

James A. Saunders, shipper for Spaulding & Tewksbury will have 
completed fifty years of unbroken service on February 4 and his 
employers are to give a dinner in his honor at a Boston hotel on 
that date, when they will make a presentation to him. He will 
also be assured that when the time comes that he feels he must 
retire he will receive a pension in recognition of his services. The 
firm of Spaulding & Tewksbury is the oldest paper box board 
dealer in Boston, established in 1865 by Spaulding Brothers. James 
G. Tewksbury entered the concern in 1870 and the name was 
changed* to Spaulding & Tewksbury that year. Mr. Tewksbury 
died in 1914. In 1920 the firm was incorporated in Massachusetts 
as Spaulding & Tewksbury Company. “Jim” entered their employ 
in 1878, three years before E. M. Davenport, the present treasurer, 
became connected wth the concern. At that time “Jim” delivered 
papers to local customers in a wheelbarrow truck. He is pretty 
well known to members of the trade in general and has many 
friends among them. He has been a most faithful and efficient 
shipper and is familiarly known at the freight yards in this city 
and among the trucking firms, as well as many of the competitors 
of his employers. During this time he has raised a large family, 
all of whom are doing well. 

News of the Trade 

The Carter Rice & Co. Corporation is sending out a series of 
six “tie-up” folders to the printers in cooperation with large paper 
manufacturers this firm represents, who advertise their products 
nationally. The folders contain miniature “reproductions of ad- 
vertisements of the American Writing Paper Company, Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, and Strathmore Paper Company appear- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post. The outside of the folders 
contains a picture of the Carter Rice office building on Devonshire 
street. The printing and arrangement of the “cover” is like that 
of the cover of the Saturday Evening Post. The company is 
pleased with the number of responses which have been received. 
The same firm is also issuing a series of six folders tieing up with 
an unusual and extensive campaign of the Oxford Paper Company 
to further acquaint the printing trade with'its product. The Ox- 
ford Paper Company is sending out a large book, 12 by 19 inches, 
and about half an inch thick, showing the manufacturing process. 
The illustrations are reproductions of hand paintings by well 
known artists. The book contains a demonstration of the printing 
qualities of various grades of both coated and uncoated paper 

With the recent merger of the Thompson & Norris Company of 
Massachusetts and the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Ohio, 
an organization has been established which connects Boston with 
a chain of corrugated fiber plants from here to Kansas City, and 
from Baltimore to Toronto. The factories of the Hinde & Dauch 
Company include 28 manufacturing units in nine states and two 
provinces in Canada. This merger places in New England a 
manufacturing organization of more than national scope. The 
Thompson & Norrris Company is one of the old units in the fiber 
board industry and a nioneer with the Hinde & Dauch Company 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Back of the trademark is a high grade pure wool, manufactured under the most exacting require- 
ments in a plant that checks every operation during manufacture. Quality and service are the two 
important reasons today for the wide acceptance of Appleton Felts and Jackets by leading paper mills 
throughout the country. Their experience should be the guide for mills with felt problems. 


Your felt requirements can be filled with satisfaction. Let us use our 37 years’ experience in solving 


your felt problems. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Felts and Jacke 
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Fort Howard Paper Mill Improvement Program 


Dock and Slip Along Fox River Bank Enables Coal and Pulp to be Shipped Direct to the Mill 


by Boat—Large Warehouse at Green Bay, Wis., Two Stories High, Just Completed—New 
Boiler House Construction Progressing—To be Finished About April 1 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., January 19, 1928.—Completion of a large ware- 
house marks the second step in the improvement program of the 
Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis. The structure is 
two stories high. The lower floor is used for the storage of pulp 
and raw materials, and the upper one for the finished paper. 
Stock is already being moved into the new building. 

With the completion of a new boiler house about April 1, the 
third step in the program will be carried out. The building is 
completed as far as the roof and will be enclosed within the next 
week. The new smokestack, built of concrete, is 193 feet high. 
Boiler equipment of the latest type will be housed in this building. 

In the first step of the program, the company built a dock and 
slip along the Fox River bank. This, together with a channel out 
to the main channel of the river, was finished early last fall. It 
is now possible to bring coal and pulp right to the mill by boat. 
Several cargoes were unloaded before the close of navigation this 
fall. 

Consolidated to Pay Flood Damages 


Flood damages amounting to $2,645 will have to be paid by the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., according to a jury verdict rendered last week. Suit 
was brought by John A. and Veronica Benka for crop losses sus- 
tained from 1921 to 1926. It was claimed that their land was in- 
undated by the company dam at Biron, Wis., and the farmers 
therefore were unable to utilize this area for crops. 


Forest Conservation Program 


Wisconsin’s program for forest conservation which has the 
aggressive support of paper mill owners will be aided greatly by 
legislation pending in congress. If an appropriation follows the 
$40,000,000 forest purchase authorization as provided in the Mc- 
Nary-Woodruff bill, officials of the Forest Service will arrange 
for the purchase of 100,000 acres of timber land in Forest and 
Oneida counties, of Wisconsin. . This land will be added to the 
reserves already created by the state, and the tree growing lands 
provided by paper mills and others desiring to raise their own 
timber. Without such a program, it is estimated that the timber 
in Wisconsin will last less than fifteen years. 

G. W. Mead to Again Run for Mayor 

Wisconsin’s paper mill mayor is to try his luck politically again 
this spring. He. is George W. Mead, president of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, of Wisconsin Rapids. Mr. 
Mead accepted the office two years ago when employees of his mill 
requested him to run. He won the position easily because he was 
backed by the labor unions as well. Since assuming office, Mr. 


Mead has revised the city’s financial system and has lowered the 
tax rate. He has no opposition thus far. 


H. G. Noyes to Attend Technical Convention 
As a means of gaining further contact with the problems of 
‘paper and pulp production, H. G. Noyes, director of education 
along these lines in Wisconsin, will attend the annual convention 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry at 
New York City, February 21 to 23. Each of the vocational schools 
where he is directing evening classes for paper mill workers will 
subscribe to a fund to send him to the gathering. Eleven cities 
now have pulp and paper classes under his guidance. 
Mill Superintendent’s Unpleasant Experience 
W. H. Cannard, superintendent of the Bay West Paper Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wis., had his name prominently in the news- 
papers this last week in connection with an extortion affair. Mr. 


Cannard received a letter threatening his life unless he deposited 
a box with $1,000 at a given place. Policemen accompanied him, 
but the offender was not found. A policeman was mistaken for 
the criminal and was badly wounded by buckshot. 
Second Annual Safety School 

Paper mills at Green Bay, Wis., are co-operating in the seco-d 
annual Safety School conducted among the industries there by the 
Association of Commerce. Classes will be held weekly until 
spring, when there will be an annual banquet and graduating exer- 
cises. Leading speakers will be secured to address the classes. 

Engagement of Miss Wing Announced 

Announcement has been made by Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Wing, of Neenah, Wis., of the engagement of their daughter 
Eleanor, to Frederick Charles Edwards, Jr., of Manila, P. I. Mr. 
Wing is president of the Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, 
Wis., and the Nicolet Paper Company, DePere, Wis. 


BOSTON FAIRLY ACTIVE 


(Continued from page 28) 

in corrugated-fiber freight containers. The Boston plant of this 
company is located in Allston on the Boston & Albany Railroad. 
It includes a seven-story building with approximately 1500°0 
square feet of floor space and a productive capacity of more than 
$1,500,000 worth of corrugated boxes and paper products a year. 
The two local sales forces will be combined under J. O. Noble, 
who will be general manager of the New England division. The 
operating personnel of the Allston plant will be retained without 
change. 

Arthur E. Ham & Sons, paper merchants since 1892, have sent 
to the trade a unique calendar containing a map of Cape Cod. 
On the map are drawn pictures symbolic of the early history of 
the country, Pilgrims, tents of the red men, wild animals, etc. 
‘In Cape Cod Bay are vessels, whales, sea serpents. The calendar 
is accompanied by a greeting, “The Year 1928. Here’s Hoping it 
Will Be a Happy One for You.” 

“How,” the house organ of Tileston & Hollingsworth Company, 
edited by E. V. Howland, notes in the January issue the third 
visit of the Barnstormers of the Tileston & Hollingsworth Com- 
pany, who will accompany James G. Clarke, of the Wool-Clarke 
Press, to Hartford, Conn., for the annual dinner and analysis of 
the 1928 calendar to be held January 28 at the Hartford City Club. 
This number gives a description of Tiho Bond, an ideal letter head 
in which the stock is of good enough quality to be preserved, cost 
considered. It is made in white, blue, buff, canary, green, pink 
and goldenrod. 

Charles H. Beckwith, formerly manager of the book paper 
department of Carter Rice & Company Corporation, has been 
given supervision of all the offices of that concern on the Pacific 
Coast. Two years ago, he went to take charge of the Seattle office 
and since the recent death of Frank Thayer has taken up his new 
work, 

Thomas J. K. Parker, who was formerly with Stone & Andrew, 
has become treasurer and sales manager of the Kennelly Paper 
Company. 

Charles L. Baird, treasurer of Baird & Bartlett, who has been 
ill the last two weeks, is reported to be improving and expected to 
be at his desk soon. 

Richard Rising, of the B. D. Rising Company, Housatonic, 
Mass., called on the trade last week. 
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Simplified Practice In The Box Board Industry 


By George W. Gair'* 


The beginning of every civilization, government and industry 
is characterized by prodigality and lack of self-control. The 
elements of life, labor, time and natural resource are in the be- 
ginning heedlessly consumed to achieve the end in view because 
they are available in abundance. It seems to be in the order of 
things that everything immature has to go through a wild 
cats stage of extravagance, and: no harm is suffered until re- 
sources diminish or demand declines or over-production stares 
us in the face. Then, as some economists have pointed out, 
profits have got to be earned out of saving, and the process cf 
saving is as hard for industry to learn as it is for the individual 
—more so, because every component of Industry tries it in a dif- 
ferent way, and nothing is accomplished until all the businesses 
that comprise it are forced into an intelligent, collective effort 
and something resembling Standardization appears ahead. Simpli- 
fied practice and standardization are twin conceptions with dif- 
ferent characteristics. They are inseparable because of their 
mutual dependence on each other, but we fly to standardization for 
cover at the first signal of danger, and due to its broader applica- 
tion it runs ahead of simplified practice, which is more scientific 
and exact. 

Lasts for a Generation or Two 

An avid and unsystematic consumption of natural resources lasts 
for one generation, perhaps two. The first cuts spruce for pulp 
waist high because it cannot comprehend an exhausted forest, and 
the next tries to reclaim the stumps. But the Box Board In- 
dustry, scarcely more than sixty years old, has a reasonable ex- 
cuse for not adopting saving methods sooner, as standardization 
and simplified practice require an understanding that grows out 
of experience to make their application possible. The cataracts 
of oif now running to waste will be even more seriously regretted 
than the denuded forests, which we are only beginning to re- 
piant. Standardization and simplified practice are synonomous oi 
economy in its broadest sense, and the effects of their neglect 
take time, patience and understanding to correct. We have got 
te forget the dollars and cents in immediate reach and replace 
an acquisitive spirit by the larger principles from which the 
businesses of an industry derive long life and progressive profit. 
Earnings must now be derived from clipped corners, quick, safe, 
specialized labor and production not exceeding the capacity of 
the country to consume; certainly not a wastefully abundant and 
perfectly useless production. 

The First and Most Difficult Element 

The first and perhaps the most difficult element which the 
box board industry has to deal with in establishing standard 
methods touches the first ingredient of the process of paper-mak- 
ing, i.e, paper stock or waste. There is probably no basic in- 
dustry that looks for the food of its machines and the ingredients 
of its product in such out of the way and diversified places or 
gets them through such badly controlled operations as that de- 
voted to box board making. Paper stock collecting is still prim- 
itive and insecure and its standardization is a problem in itself. 
The gathering of waste is accelerated by price. When price 
fails as an incentive, waste collecting is voluntarily suspended, 
hereby shrinking the supply to a point where it gets an artificial 
value. It is not the purpose of this article to indicate the remedy, 
but obviously a remedy is needed in the interests of the laborer 
who collects and the mill that uses the waste. Some plan whereby 
the price of paper stock will be prevented from moving in fits 
and starts, keeping the market in a turmoil of fluctuation, is 
needed; one that will afford the waste handler evenly sustained 
earnings throughout the year. A stabilized cost to the board mil! 
will sooner or later evolve from the thought that the industry is 
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at present giving this subject. But a reliable classification of 
grades, based on recognized and universally accepted standards, 
will cut losses and influence saving at the first step tremendously. 
There has been too much spurious economy and speculation at 
this end of the Industry. 

Where Greatest Progress Has Been Made 

The point at which simple standards are most easily applied 
is at the box board Machine, and it is there that the greatest 
progress has been made. The width or trim of the board machine 
sets up and determines ensuing manufacturing standards. A 
modern carton and corrugated or fibre shipping case plant'is a 
unit of inter-related machinery, that gets to the point of maximum 
economy only when its material flows in a band from the beater 
over the stacks, the printing machines, the cutters and creasers, 
through to the gluers and on to the cars without waste. The 
picture is a beautiful possibility, often realized and accepted as 
proof of the capacity of standardized equipment to earn by sav- 
ing—to convert waste into profit. The box board trim and the 
working area of the plant’s presses refuse to be compromised 
with and the penalty of whimisical thicknesses and nonsensical 
sizes is loss. They are the cause of production waste and the 
aggravation of competition. 

A few years ago, the average thickness of carton box boards 
was .018; it is now close to .022, showing an upward tendency 
due to the larger use of cartons for heavy articles. It was the cus- 
tom to run any thickness and a range that sometimes included one- 
half point between even and odd thicknesses was attempted to sat- 
isfy a supposedly shrewd buyer, who cleaved to minimum safety 
to pull down price and put an impossible task on the mill. And 
the carton manufacturer, receiving a .017 variant out of an .018 
delivery, figured on that basis and traded on the saving of a 
point, setting up a nuisance for himself and his future competi- 
tor. This developed confusion and waste in the board mills, 
where production is not an exact science, and, consequentially, an 
inclination to drop odd thicknesses, jumping one point, became 
strong. Below the thirties, this is feasible, and in the higher 
caliper boards it is equally practical—but a little harder to ac- 
complish, because the value per point is a temptation to the 
buyer, and for such small individual gains the. broader indu- 
trial saving gotten through the adoption of even’ standards is 
often foolishly sacrificed. The ideal program would be to hold 
the caliper from .018 up to even numbers for, thickness, but it 
is realized that .016 will have to be conceded for a time. 

A Blind Basis 

In practice, box beard machine changes, as, for instance, a 
jump from .020 to .022, carry along some unavoidable .021 odd 
sheets, and cartons cut therefrom, unfortunately, become the blind 
basis for subsequent estimate and purchase. There is a futility 
about these thicknesses that suggests the advisability of recog- 
nizing a standard caliper gauge for packages enclosing the iden- 
tical commodity in the same weight, thereby levelling such con- 
trasts as five pounds of kalsomine packed precariously in a .026 
carton and one pound of coffee in a carton of the same thickness, 
which is extravagant. In the corrugated case and fiber container 
industry, the art of adapting the shipping case to the contents 
is carried to exactness. The position of the merchandise and 
the susceptibility of the case to concussion due to its shape or 
the development of mid-way weakness because of its construction, 
also its sustaining strength in stacking, are finely calculated, but 
in cartons of box board such standards are less heeded or are 
irregularly applied, although the line is more ancient. The thick- 
ness and grade of the box board should be prescribed by the 
manufacturer according to standards suggested by experience. 

And the size should also be prescribed. A pound of coffee is 
in itself standard, yet it is packed in a variety of unstandardized 
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cartons, varying in size and shape. Taking this single com- 
modity for purpose of illustration from the endless variety sim- 
ilarly inconsistent, it is found that a folding carton for coffee at- 
tains its ideal in size from the standpoint of symmetry, illusion of 
bulk, conformity with mill trim, printing press and cutting and 
creasing machine area down to the shipping case if made 
2 15/16x5 15/16x 515/16. There are many hundreds of branded 
coffees whose identity would not be impaired by unifying the size. 
The whole range of merchandising comes within the possibility of 
such simplification with ensuing economy. Waste in material, 
unutilitized press area and the lost time that variety with its 
maximum of fuss entails can be saved. And these standards be- 
come mandatory upon conditions quite remote from the carton 
plant, carrying along automatic economy. The shipping case 
in which these standardized packages of merchandise are packed 
become standard, the warehouse area they cover is exactly measur- 
able and becomes standard, the bulk is inventoried at a glance and 
an incalculable convenience follows in the train of simplification 
and the unification of carton manufacture. Uniformity in the 
dimensions of food product and other cartons influences the stand- 
ardization of automatic filling and sealing machines with a con- 


sequent saving in their cost and the simplification of their con- 
struction. 


Box Board Industry Must Be Aroused 


The large user of the box board carton can scarcely apprehend 
the economies that a study of this section lays open. He need 
be educated, but the box board Industry itself, to educate, must 
first be aroused from its present apathetic attitude. At the last 
meeting of the folding box group of the paperboard industries 
association, the writer offered a resolution to appoint a stand- 
ization committee, whose purpose it would be to further the ends 
of simplified practice among folding carton manufacturers, func- 
tioning in the manner of the standardization committee serving 
the corrugated and solid fiber group. Their object will be to reg- 
ister accepted standards and promote new ones, so that the whole 
Industry will recognize and participate in establishing them with 
the trade. But this reform is likely to meet opposition where 
cartons of an established size and material have long been used— 
instances where the carton’s shape is supposed to have a distinct 
trade mark value; or, what is more significant, where the auto- 
matic packing and conveying equipment has been built to serve 
that particular carton. The changes in the dimensions of the 
old carton are, however, fractional in most cases, and respect for 
economy influences the change in the same manner that revisions 
of design are often compelled by the damaging effects of obsoles- 
cence. The industry’s great opportunity for standardization is 
with new cartons and in the new box board products that immedi- 
ately lend themselves to the methods here proposed. 


Originality Not Debarred 


The foregoing utilitarian and economic reasons do not debar 
originality of appearance in the carton. Cartons of the same size 
can be rendered as dissimilar through the mediums of design and 
color as two canvases of the same dimensions carrying different 
schemes of art. 

Uniformity of size is no deterrent to the carton’s assertiveness 
or attractiveness. The standard measurements do not restrain the 
artist from using the widest variety of schemes in color or the 
greatest assortment of materials for design to give the folding car- 
ton in its simple, standardized, physical form character and distinct 
artistic value. 

This is not theory, slow of application or difficult to adopt. 
Before our product can be standardized, our minds have got to be 
in unison. The effort has its own compensation, but the industry 
has been backward in realizing the benefits of standardization or 
in appraising the losses that can be turned to saving by adopting 
it. 

The Division of Simplified Practice was established by Secretary 
Hoover in 1921 with the purpose of getting producers, distributors 
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and consumers together to cooperate in the general benefit that 
resulted from simplifications. This movement started way jack 
in the days when Emerson and others of that school were pushing 
industrial efficiency and the history of what followed is p:ten 
to everybody. Standardization made progress at once in the arts 
that depended most on manual or unskilled labor and was slower 
of acceptance in technical industries or in those where spccial 
tools, dies and machinery represented an investment that was re- 


luctantly scarificed to profit and loss in the interest of simplifying 
lines. 


Paper Industry Has Not Done Badly 


The paper industry has not done badly since the Division of 
Simplified Practice put the government seal of approval on the 
plan and gave it national impulse. Three hundred and forty vari- 
eties and sizes of bond, book cover, ledger, linen and writing 
papers were reduced to forty-five, but the box board industry, 
whose products are equally susceptible to simplification and badly 
needed, has nothing to show. Two years after the inception of 
simplified practice under the auspices of the Department of Com- 
merce, General Motors had reduced the number of the parts in 
its product from thirteen thousand to two thousand one hundred, 
and the pipe and fittings industry not long after eliminated waste 
in production and distribution by reducing its varieties from seven- 
teen thousand to six hundred and ten. 

The problems of the box board industry, and this includes every 
group of paper products, are simpler of control in individual 
plants, as well as in the collective industry. With the closing of 
business for 1927, the profit and loss statement may or may not 
show how much that is in red would have been turned into black 
if an earlier acceptance of the suggestions of the Division of 
Simplified Practice had been heeded or how much that represents 
sound profit might have been improved through the elimination of 
waste in its various forms. This is an appeal to the box board in- 
dustry and its various finishing groups to cooperate in this plan 
for industrial improvement through 1928... This should be facili- 
tated by process of discussions at association meetings and the 
collective determination to adopt and hold to the plans, methods 
and policies agreed upon. 


Papermakers Discuss Wage Conference 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Arsany, N. Y., January 16, 1928—The annual meeting of the 
executive board of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
convened in this city during the past week and a number of im- 
portant matters came up for discussion. A wage conference to be 
held in March between the paper manufacturers and paper mill 
unions was one of the propositions considered and there is every 
indication that such a conference will be held. John P. Burke, 
president of the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers’ Union, took 
part in the discussion. Wage conferences have been held each 
year since 1920 with two exceptions. 

It was finally decided to leave the matter up to the local unions 
and notices have been posted asking the locals for an expression 
of opinion and also if they will be represented if such a con- 
ference is held. The executive board has fixed the first Tuesday in 
March as a date for the conference if the members decide favor- 
ably. 

It is understood that if the wage conference materializes the 
unions will again demand increases in various classifications, Ex- 
isting agreements between the unions and the manufacturers compel 
either side to notify the other four weeks in advance of the date 
of expiration of working agreements of any contemplated change 
in such agreements. The majority of wage and working agree- 
ments expire on or about May 1 although manufacturers in some 
instances have taken advantage of the continuation clause and the 
agreements run into the second year. 

The educational program was discussed very briefly by the ex- 
ecutive board and then put over for the time being. 
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Facts on Paper Exporting 


By Bernard Sharp * 


On acount of the various changes in the export paper business 
in the past few years, I have been receiving many inquiries of 
late from my various friends who are particularly interested in the 
present situation, and have decided to incorporate my views in an- 
other article for the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 

The many change that have taken place in the past ten or fifteen 
years in the export business—are not only surprising but almost 
unbelievable. This not only applies to the buyers in the foreign 
countries but to the sellers and exporters as well. 

The Present Day Customer 

To give you a better view of the export business today and a 
clear picture of the changes leading up to present conditions, I 
must begin with the customer, particularly the customer in Central 
America, nearby South American countries and the West Indies 
with which territories I am most familiar. The customers in those 
countries have made such changes in their methods that one never 
encounters their old business customs. These changes have not 
only affected their business but their manner of living as well. 
The merchant in general has become broadminded and his views 
on business and general living are more up-to-date. He looks 
upon education as a necessity; he reads the newspapers every day; 
learns what is going on in the outside world and is interested in 
learning of the customs of other lands and adopts them if they are 
better than his own. 

The moving picture has been a great help and inspiration as it 
shows these people how their neighbors in the rest of the world 
actually live. They have opened their minds to the idea of travel, 
to knowledge, to experience and so these changes have come about. 

People Have Learned to Read 

Only recently I talked to a newspaper man from one of the neai- 
by countries in the West Indies and he told me that the circulation 
of his newspaper had increased within five years from four thou- 
sand daily to twenty-two thousand. When I asked him if this had 
anything to do with the increase in population his answer was that 
the population is the same, but the people have learned to read; 
they have become interested in news; they want news of the sur- 
rounding countries; they want to know what is going on and what 
other countries are doing; they are learning how to dress, how to 
eat, how to live better. They are building better homes, buying 
fmore clothes, eating a greater variety of food, spending their 
money more freely—as a result the consumption in each country 
per head is becoming greater daily and more paper is being con- 
sumed. Each one of those countries is becoming a bigger and 
better market for the paper industry. 

I remember only ten or twelve years ago, old newspapers were 
used to wrap packages and if they were buying straw paper, they 
thought they were buying an excellent quality for wrapping pur- 
poses. But now you can go into any shop and find as modern a 
packing system as in this country. For the most part good paper 
is being used instead of straw paper and old papers. This not only 
applies to wrapping paper but to other qualities as well. 

Improvements in the Country 

In one of the countries I visited, I became acquainted with an 

. official of the Sanitation Department who took pride in the im- 
provements in the country. As we passed by a meat market, he 
pointed out the up-to-date marble counters, the tile front of the re- 
frigerator, and finally, the fine, clean paper used to wrap the meat. 
I complimented him, and emphasized the importance of using good, 
clean paper for that purpose. When I asked him where he got his 
idea, he told me he had just returned from the United States. 
That proves they are adopting what they see and will change their 

old customs to conform with the newer and better. 

The ing bettet stationery; they are using a better class of 

adv ein prittirig and lithography are better and the more 
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educated they become to their own needs, the bigger buyers they 
are of paper. 
Changes in Exporting 

The United States has made even more changes in exporting— 
changes, I am happy to say, for the better. If we continue to 
progress, the United States will dominate the export business of the 
world. If our manufacturers will continue to adapt themselves 
to changing conditions, with their increased and economical produc- 
tion, they should have no difficulty in competing with Europe on 
most of the items in the paper business as American prices today 
are not muct higher than European prices. For example: on 
kraft paper, sulphite bond, free of ground wood book paper, stan- 
dard grades of wrapping and printing paper—the prices of the 
United States are almost equal to the prices of Europe. 

If our export tonnage is increased, it will enable the steamship 
companies to quote a lower freight rate to meet the low rates on 
the c.f. prices quoted by European countries. The steamship 
companies are cooperating by reducing their freight rates on com- 
modities on which the tonnage permits. 

Other Important Changes 

There have been other changes during the past few years which 
I particularly want to point out. Prior to 1921 and 1922, at least 
85 percent of the export business in the Latin-American countries 
—Central America and nearby South American countries— 
had been done by exporters or commission merchants in this coun- 
try. This situation is changed and now at least 60 percent to 75 
percent of the business is done by the manufacturer direct. I am 
referring specifically to the volume of business sold to jobbers. 
The reason for this change is that the manufacturer has realized 
he is not building up his business by selling his products through 
a second hand—a middle man—an exporter or a jobber. By selling 
through those channels the manufacturer is not establishing his 
own brand and is not building up a reputation for himself with 
the clients. 

Many exporters exporting paper were not familiar with pape:. 
They simply filled an order for paper any time their representative 
sent in such an order. Not knowing the peculiarities and technical- 
ities of paper—instead of placing the order for the exact quality 
ordered by the customer, they substituted with similar qualities. 
Therefore, a great dissatisfaction arose among the customers and 
in most instance American exportation methods were blamed. The 
United States was criticized for those methods. The manufac- 
turer has also realized that by selling direct to a large importer— 
besides building up a clientele, he is getting a better price for his 
merchandise and he satisfies his customer. Therefore at least 75 
percent of the business today is done by the manufacturer instead 
of the exporter. 

Credit Risk Not Great 

The manufacturer has realized that by selling those merchants, 
the credit risk is not any greater than in this country. This feeling 
of security has been made possible by the valuable aid of the banks 
of this country including branches of many Canadian banks. 
Credit information is easily obtained from any of those banks, 
which have branches all through Central and South America and 
credit files on each of their clients. There are also many agencies 
who furnish complete credit information. Credit information is 
freely given to anyone who is interested in obtaining it. 

Detailed reports on each and every country regarding consump- 
tion, technicalities, native peculiarities, and business methods—are 
easily available at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in Washington which department receives reports frequently 
from the various resident consuls. 

Would Rather Buy From Manufacturer 

The importers in those countries feel that they would rather buy 

from a manufacturer than from an exporter and prefer to pay 
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Consider Your Production Costs— 


The Voith Stock Inlet is cutting production costs in mills throughout the 


country on many kinds of paper—22S5 installations in all—from one to thir- 
teen to a mill. 


In each case it is proving a plant investment, as it goes on day in and day out 
cutting production costs for these mills. 


Aside from producing better paper, the Voith Inlet increases production 
while at the same time lowering operation costs. Wires last 10% to 15% 
longer—delays from shutdowns caused by breaks are reduced—broke and 
defective paper are kept at a minimum—uniform caliper of the sheet is 
assured. 


The Voith Inlet can be installed on the Fourdrinier, Harper or Yankee Ma- 
chines—performing equally well on all three. Easy to install and easy 
to operate—so equipped that the operator can deckle-in while the machine 
is running, if deckling in equipment is desired. 


This is equipment that will help you lower production costs in your mill dur- 
ing 1928. Why not consider its installation now? Our booklet tells why over 
100 mills are using the Voith Inlet and consider it a profitable investment. 
Let us send you this booklet. Write today. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS Co. 


Machinery for Paper and Pulp Mills 
APPLETON WISCONSIN 


Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue © Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Oregon 
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a little more for the same merchandise—because they are reason- 
ably certain they will receive the merchandise ordered and not a 
substitution. However, an export business cannot be successfully 
operated unless confidence is established between the customer and 
the manufa A Latin-American does not place his business 
with an unknown party—therefore it is necessary that good, re- 
sponsible representatives in whom the customer has confidence—are 
employed. 

In my opinion, the American manufacturer has now developed 
to the point where he can hold the export business that Europe 
has held for centuries. It is my suggestion, if any manufacturer 
is contemplating an export business, that he first study the require- 
ments of the people in those countries with whom he intends to ne- 
gotiate; if he cannot afford to have his own representative look 
after his interests in those countries, he should always be sure that 
he is entrusting his interests to a man of experience. The export 

business is difficult unless one is familiar with foreign requirements 
and can meet the native on his own soil. 
Should Study Requirements 

The most important thing the American Manufacturer should 
realize is that he must base his export business on the same sound 
principles and policies as his domestic business. As soon as he 
learns that a merchant in a foreign country is as cognizant of his 
requirements as an American merchant and expects to receive the 
same attention and service enjoyed by the American merchant— 
that manufacturer will have no difficulty in making a success ot his 
export enterprise. 

Only recently, I was called into a conference, by a large Ameri- 
can paper manufacturer who is doing a volume of about half a 
million dollars annually in the export field. The president asked 


me several questions. One of them was “Why are we receiving 


so many compliments on shipments we are making?” Upon ques- 
tioning their export methods, I learned the following: The export 
manager had never been out of this country, had never learned 


from actual experience the requirements of the trade. The sales- 
man who was hired to sell for them had been obtained by cor- 
respondence, recommended by some bank or consul; and though 
he was a good salesman, he was not familiar with the paper busi- 
ness. Furthermore, to force a‘sale, he would make certain 
promises to the customer of which the mill knew nothing. The 
salesman did not think it important enough to inform the mill 
and when the customer received the paper, he was dissatisfied, and 
blamed the manufacturer for improper delivery. 
Should Have Competent Representative 

My advice to this firm was to send a man down to study the re- 
quirements of their clients and to fulfill their needs or to employ 
a representative who could look after their interests in the proper 
manner. I pointed out to them that in order to do a half a million 
dollar business in this country they would turn over a volume of 
that kind to men of ability, instead of employing a representative 
who does not understand the policy of his house, nor the technical- 
ities of the commodity he is selling. Incompetent representatives 
will misrepresent instead of represent—will leave a bad impression 
with the customer regardless of the firm he represents. 

On one of my trips, a large firm asked me to adjust a claim 
for them with one of their customers to whom was shipped 50 
tons of paper. The shipment was rejected by the customer and 
an adjustment was necessary. When I got there, I learned that 
the customer was a blank book manufacturer. He ordered this 
paper to make books but the salesman who secured the order 
overlooked the importance of instructing the mill that the paper 
must be hard-sized. In fact, the salesman did not know what 
sizing meant. The manufacturer who accepted the order in good 
faith, not knowing the requirements, shipped ordinary printing 
paper. The manufacturer of course, took the stand that the order 
was completed according to specifications, while the customer in- 
sisted he was using only hard-sized paper and if he tried to use 
printing paper, the ink would penetrate. 

In this instance; if the manufacturer had known the require- 
ments of the customer, if the salesman had known enough about 


paper to speci*y carefully, all this trouble would have been avoided 
and the manufacturer would not have had this shipment rejected. 
Technically, of course, the customer was wrong. But he could 
not use unsized paper and can we honestly blame him for re- 
jecting the merchandise sent to him under an order that was 
not intelligently taken. 

Granting all these minor shortcomings, the careful observer of 
the present situation in the paper trade must gratefully admit many 
changes for the better in exporting methods. What remains 
to be done is to familiarize ourselves with the specific wants 
of each foreign market; to take into account the importance of 
knowing the other fellow’s language, which in turn involves a 
closer personal contact with the customer. Not the least im- 
portant is the proper handling of correspondence. The Latin- 
American’ writes a gracious and courteous letter and would con- 
sider the ordinary American business letter cold and unfriendly, 
even, in a measure, insolent. 

We have made great advances in exporting in the last’ ten 
years. If the American manufacturers will continue to progress, 
the customers will realize that we are becoming serious in our ex- 
porting. They will cooperate and adapt themselves to the Ameri- 
can methods and there will be a better understanding. The future 
export business will then be brought to the American manu- 
facturer. With our daily increase of production, we must strive 
for greater export, and only through these approved ‘methods 
can we obtain an everlastingly sound result. 


Leipzig Trade Fair Popular in America 


More than 2,000 buyers and exhibitors from all parts of the 
United States will take part in the Liepzig Spring Fair to be held 
from March 4 to March 10, 1928. The rapid increase in American 
participation indicates a notable expansion of its trade in world 
markets. Fully 10,000 exhibits of the latest industrial products of 
more than twenty countries will be on view while the Fair will be 
attended by upwards of a quarter of a million buyers from forty- 
four countries, breaking all previous records. 

The Leipzig Fair has tripled in size and attendance since the 
War. It offers exhibitors to-day an unprecedented opportunity to 
reach potential buyers from all parts of the world. The buyers 
visiting the Fair can study the newest products of all the leading 
countries in a few hours, saving long and expensive journeys to 
widely scattered world markets. It is estimated that the American 
buyers visiting Leipzig in the spring will spend more than $2,000,- 
000 in expenses alone, to take advantage of the bargains offered 
at the Fair. 

The group of 100 special exhibition buildings which house the 
Leipzig Fair will be increased this year and many new features 
introduced. The Fair will include 1,200 exhibits of technical ma- 
chinery. 

It is significant that while world expositions have recently proved 
financial failures, the Leipzig Fair is enjoying an unprecedented 
success. It fills the vital industrial need in bringing together ex- 
hibitors and buyers from all parts of the world and thus opening 
the way to lucrative foreign markets. For information concerning 
the Fair address The Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Increased Freight Rates Protested 


Hupson Fatts, N. Y., January 16, 1928—The Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, of this village, was represented at the hearing 
in New York last week before the official classification com- 
mittee on freight rates opposing a proposed increase of ratings 
on paper bags shipped from the Eastern to Southern territory. 

Other bag corporations in Northern New York protesting the 
increase were Taggart Brothers, of Watertown, the Taggart-Os- 
wego Paper and Bag Corporation, Oswego, Continental Paper and 
Bag Company, of Greenwich, and a number of other concerns. 

It is proposed to increase the rate in carload lots one class higher 
and in shipments of less than carload quantities two classes higher. 
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The Plastometer—an exclusive Puseyyones product —the accepted standard for measuring 
the density or hardness of mechanical rubber, such as those for covering press rolls. 


Copyrighted 1927 by The Pusey and Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Delaware, U. 8. A; 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Ernest S. Lendrum, of Lendrum, Ltd., paper merchants, of 3 
Temple avenue, London, England, is in town this week. 
* * * 


The regular weekly meeting and luncheon of the New York 
Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, was 
held at the Canadian Club last Monday and attracted an excellent 
attendance of members. 

x* * * 

The committee on stock list of the New York Stock Exchange 
have admitted to trading on the exchange International Paper 
Company $10,119,300 Additional cumulative 7 per cent preferrcd 
stock, consisting of 101,103 shares of the par value of $100 each. 

* * * 


The United Paperboard Company, Inc., reports a profit of 
$407,946 after expenses and reserve for Federal taxes for the 
six months ended November 26. For the corresponding period in 
1926 the company reported net earnings of $168,268 after expenses 
and ordinary taxes, but before depreciation and Federal taxes. 

* * + 

The Advance Bag and Paper Company, Inc., and subsidiaries, 
for the eleven months ended November 30, 1927, reports net earn- 
ings of $855,000 applicable to fixed charges, depreciation and Fed- 
eral taxes. This amount represents an increase of $91,175 com- 
pared with earnings reported for the corresponding period of 
1926. 

* * * 

Leeds, Tozzer & Co., of 75 West street, New York, machinery 
engineering and manufacturers representatives, are equipped to 
design and furnish special purpose machine tools and machinery 
and to represent manufacturers as sales agents. Edward L. Leeds, 
president, was recently vice president and director of the Niles, 
Bement Pond Company; vice president of the Pratt & Whitney 
Company and formerly assistant general manager and manager in 
Europe of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, of Cleveland. 
He is a member of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Brant A. Tozzer, vice president, was recently New York 
manager and sales engineer of the Niles Tool Works Company 
and the Pratt & Whitney Company and formerly sales enginecr 
and European representative of the Lodge & Shipley Machire 
Tool Company, of Cincinnati. Associated with the company are 
experienced engineers who have designed and built many special 
purpose machines and many machines for mass production. 


Work of the Import Committee 


The Import Committee of the American Paper Industry on 
January 1 had 2,093 cases pending in the United States Customs 
Court, or before the Customs Service administrative officials. A 
compilation made of cases which have been disposed of shows 
that since the Committee was formed a little over three years ago 
there have been 1,068 cases decided, of which 841 or over 78 per 
cent, involved increases of duties, imposition of penalties for im- 
proper importation or both. There are 132 cases which have been 
tried by the Customs Court on which no decision has been ren- 
dered as yet. In the last six months 450 cases were added to the 
previous total of importations of paper about whose duty status 
there was question. In other words the Import Committee has a2 
average of about three paper importations a day presented for 
its investigation or action. 


Let Contract for Pipe Line 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., January 12, 1928—The city of Port Townsend, 
Wash., has let the contract for 60,000 feet of pipe to the Steel 
Tank and Pipe Company, of Portland, Ore., at a figure of $283.500. 
This is to be used to pipe water from the Big Quilcene river to 
the new plant of the Zellerbach Paper Company. 


Ask Receiver for Lincoln Paper Mills 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 17, 1928.—A petition has been filed 
in Superior court at Goshen, Ind., asking that a receiver be ap- 
pointed for the Lincoln Paper Mills, Elkhart, Md., which, th: 
petition avers, is insolvent. The petition also asks for an orde; 
restraining the mills from disposing of or depleting in any way 
the assets of the company, consisting of manufactured and raw 
materials, tools and machinery, accounts receivable, etc., pending a 
hearing to make the order permanent. 

The plaintiffs in the petition are Fred G. Dewey and Clarence 
D. Pratt, officials of a bank at Kalamazoo, Mich.; Cyrus E. Frye, 
Benjamin W. Combs, Stephen B. Monroe, Luella P. Hawkins, 
George C. Monroe, Herbert W. Parker, S. Fred Duncan, Charles 
F. Hunt, Stephen B. Monroe, Alex W. Macrie and Mabel M. 
Macrie. Defendants named outside the corporation are George O. 
Comfort, Reeves Comfort and Herman Gumbinsky. 

After outlining a reorganization of the mills by which the 
number of directors was reduced from nine to five illegally, it is 
charged, and the election of George O. Comfort as general man- 
ager of the mills, an illegal act, it is charged, for the reason that 
the board of directors was illegally chosen, the petition states that 
Reeves Comfort, a son of George O. Comfort, and Herman Gum- 
binsky were elected to the board of five directors, and that the 
three, voting as a unit, controlled the affairs of the mills. 

A further paragraph is that on December 15, 1927, the manager 
closed the mills without consulting the other directors and stock- 
holders, and has kept them closed, greatly to the damage of the 
mills, the machinery of which, it is stated, is deteriorating in value 
rapidly by non-use, damage estimated at $10,000 already having 
been done. 

It also is stated that the manager, George O. Comfort, has been 
disposing of raw materials and other assets of the company, prin- 
cipally to Herman Gumbinsky, a creditor of the mills, and giving 
him credit for materials sold to him. It also is charged that the 
materials are being sold at much less than their real value and 
below their actual cost to the mills. 

Bonds and other indebtedness against the mills are secured by 
mortgages on the mill property and it is averred that the property 
is being reduced in value until it no longer is adequate securi.y 
for the debts. Attention is called to penalties on delinquent taxes 
against the mills, which have not been paid and it is charged that 
so much of the property as is necessary to pay these delinquencies 
and penalties will be sold in February if they are not paid before 
the day of sale. It is charged that the annual office expenses of 
the mills are too high, the chief item of which is a‘salary of $7,500 
a year to George O. Comfort. It also is charged that Mr. Comfort 
has announced his intention to continue the sale of assets of the 
mills notwithstanding protests of other directors and stockholders. 
Attention is called to the necessity for a day and night watchman 
for the mills, in order to comply with requirements of the insur- 
ance on the property and also a day and night fireman to prevent 
freezing. 

The restraining order permits the employment of the watchmen 
and firemen and directs that they shall be paid out of funds now 
in possession of the mills, or hereafter to come into the possession 
of a receiver, if one is appointed. Attorneys for the plaintiff state 
that it will be impossible to arrive at the true financial condition 
of the mills until a receiver has had an opportunity to investigate 
the assets and liabilities. 


New Paper Bag Machine 

The Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Company, South Wind- 
ham, Conn., have recently developed a new paper bag machine for 
making five wall cement bag tubes, and have already made several 
installations of this new machine, two recently with the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. These machines make the five wall 
bag tube for the sewed bottom forming the valve end in one 
operation, all motions being rotary. 
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C-H Magnetic Clutch © 
for smoothness >—""» 


Foote Bros. perfect new paper 
mill drive with a C-H Clutch 


CH Magnetic Clutches 
are the simplest made— 
are the only clutches con- 
trolled by a push button, 
located at any desired 
distance from machine. 


tating acceleration is necessary above all else on 
paper machine drives. Knowing this, Foote Bros. Gear 
and Machine Co., of Chicago, build a C-H Magnetic 
Clutch into their new type H.G. Reduction Gear Unit for 
Fourdrinier machines. 


At the touch of a button, C-H Clutches pick up the 
load smoothly, without jerk, or jar. The simplest clutches 
made, their upkeep is negligible. And no special skill or 
practice is required to operate them perfectly. 


C-H Clutches should be installed on all paper mill 

equipment where smooth drive is essential. C-H Engi- 

neers will gladly help you improve your drives. In 

the meantime, write for your copy of Publication P-11 
which gives the complete story. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1276 St. Paul Ave., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER @ HAMMER 
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Se? COMING EVENTS 


% a 


Fifty- first. Anniversary of the American Paper and Pulp Association. ‘Co . 
vention and Meeting of Affiliated Associations, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 20-23. Annual Meeting, Tuesday, February 21. Annual Banquet, 
Grand Ball Room, Thursday, February 23. 

National Paper Trade Association cf the United States. Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, February 20-22. Theatre Party. Selwyn Theatre, “The 
Royal Family,” followed by Supper-Dance at the Cascade, Biltmore Hotel 
Tuesday, February 21. 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indu8try. Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Fe »bruary 20-23. Annual Banquet, Hotel Commodore, 
Wednesday, February 22. 


Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. Annual Meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Thursday, February 23. Annual Banquet, Roof Garden, Mon- 
day, February 20. 


-New York Association of Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies. Annual Banquet, 
Hotel Astor, Wednesday, February 22 


National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Annual Banquet, Hotel 
Astor, Wednesday, March 21. 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 


u 2 Convention, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
ontreal, January 25-27 


Annual Banquet, Friday, January 27. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN PAPER 


Exports of paper and paper products from the United States 
during November on the whole maintained the high level of the 
preceding month, the aggregate value of these shipments having 
exceeded those of the preceding month by 3 per cent and those of 
November, 1926, by 10 per cent, according to the Paper Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 


Consignments of news print and wrapping papers continued to 
improve, and there was also a notable rise, between 45 per cent 
and 50 per cent, in exports of writing paper and bags. Book 
papers underwent a further decline, November shipments falling 
40 per cent below those of the corresponding month in 1926. Ex- 
ports of boards and of boxes and cartons, which also rank among 
the leading items, were about on a level with October. 

Among the minor paper exports, shipments of tissue papers and 
papeteries showed a marked tendency to fall off, while shipments 
of surface-coated paper, toilet paper, and towels and napkins 
exceed those of the preceding month and of the corresponding 
month in 1926. 

Total shipments of paper and paper products during November 


were valued at $2,350,500 as against $2,281,757 in October and 
$2,115,802 in November, 1926. In addition to paper and board, 


$441,834 worth of paper base stocks were exported during 
November. 


Imports of paper and paper products into the United States 
during November registered an increase in value of 9 per cent 
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over the preceding month and 13 per cent uver the corresponding 
month in 1926. 

Imports of standard news print, which as usual comprised 
around nine-tenths of the shipments in this group, was largely 
responsible for this rise. Imports of other paper and paper prod- 
ucts, however, were 6 per cent higher in value than during the 
preceding month and 15 per cent above November, 1926, due chiefly 
to increases in receipts of wrapping and tissue papers and pulp 
boards. 

Total paper and board imports during November were valued 
at $14,202,372, of which $12,669,152 represented 167,675 tons of 
news print.paper and $1,533,220 other paper and board receipts. 

Statistics covering receipts of paper base stocks in comparison 
with October figures show reductions of 28 per cent in the volume 
of pulpwood receipts and 22 per cent in receipts of waste paper 
and old rope, while imports of wood pulp and rags are respectively 
10 per cent and 22 per cent higher. The totai value of paper base 
stocks during November is given as $9,935,302 as against $9,851,185 
in October and $9,685,231 in November of 1926. Shipments ot 
wood pulp amounting to 153,939 tons valued at $8,213,805 com- 
prised the bulk of these receipts. Imports of pulpwood, amounting 
to 71,529 cords, were valued at $753,216, and other base stocks 
comprising rags, waste paper, old rope, etc., canning to 23,811 
tons, were valued at $968,281. 


SUPPORT FOR FORESTRY BILL 

A favorable report on the McNary-Woodruff bill, S. 1181, pro- 
viding for Federal expenditures of $40,000,000 for the acquisition 
of forest lands was noted by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry last week, following brief hearings in which lumber- 
men, foresters and others urged the early passage of the measure. 
The Committee also voted to report the bill with an amendment 
making the total appropriation available for an eight-year program, 
instead of a ten-year program as originally provided, $1,000,000 
of which is to become available immediately upon enactment. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief U. S 
contemplated the purchase of 4,000,000 acres at the headwaters of 


. Forester, explained that the bill 


navigable streams, two and one-half million acres in the Lake 
States and a like amount in the Southern pine region. He esti- 
mated the lands in the Lake States and in the South together 
would cost approximately $15,000,000, while the 4,000,000 acres 
would costs about $25,000,000. 

John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, former president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, said he felt 
that reforestation largely was a matter for the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. In reply to inquiry from Senator Norbeck 
as to whether he thought the ten-year program was “fast enough,” 
Mr. Blodgett said he did not think it was, but that it was a step 
in the right direction and “possibly as fast as public sentiment 
would permit.” 

Speedier action also was urged by R. S. Kellogg, chairman of 


the National Forestry Program Committee, and John S. Holmes. 
of the Southern Forestry Congress. Mr. Kellogg said that while 


private timber land owners had made remarkable progress in th: 
matter of reforestation, private capital should not be expected, 
under present circumstances in the various States, to grow trees 
that require a century to mature. He said that was a matter for 
public enterprise. Because of the delay in passing this measure, 
he added, the Nation has lost many years in growth of timber. 
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Mr. Kellogg stated emphatically that the McNary-Woodruff bill 
was a necessary step in the perpetuation of our forest resources 
and until it was enacted by Congress, those interested in its passage 
would appear and reappear before the Senate Committee. He said 
the policy embodied in the bill was first advocated in 1900 and 
that it was time action should be taken. 

Others who appeared before the Committee included R. Y. 
Stewart, of the Society of American Foresters; George D. Pratt, 
president of the American Forestry Association; L. W. Wallace, 
secretary of the American Engineering Council, and Shirley.Allen, 
of the American Forestry Association, speaking on behalf of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

There are many warm supporters of this measure among the 
members of the paper industry and they should remember that it 
is urgent to do whatever they can now to help enact the bill into 
a law. 


PAPER MILL EMPLOYMENT 


Employment ‘in November decreased in the paper and pulp in- 
dustry but increased slightly in the paper box industry according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Reports were received from 214 paper and pulp mills which gave 
their October employment at 58,826 decreasing in November tu 
58,713, a decrease of 0.2 per cent. The payrolls in these mills also 
decreased from $1,562,272 in October to $1,554,529 in November, a 
decrease of 0.5 per cent. 

The Bureau also received reports from 179 paper box factories 
which gave their October employment at 20,660, increasing in 
November to 20,836, an increase of 0.8 per cent. The payrolls in 
these factories on the other hand decreased from $470,599 in 
October to $470,055 in November, a decrease of 0.1 per cent. 


St. Regis Paper Co. To Meet 
[¥ROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avpany, N. Y., January 3; 1927—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the St. Regis Paper Company will be held Jan- 
uary 11 at Watertown and a number of important matters are 
scheduled to come up for settlement. The stockholders will 
will elect directors for the ensuing year and also will pass upon 
a number of amendments to the by-laws of the company. 

A ratification vote will be taken on the plan of the board of 
directors to increase the authorized number of stock shares of 
the company from 800,000 shares consisting of 50,000 shares of 
seven percent cumulative preferred stock with a par value of 
$100 a share and 750,000 shares of common stock without par 
value to 1,100,000 shares consisting of 100,000 shares of seven 
percent preferred stock of a par value of $100 a share and 1,000 
000 shares of common stock without par value. 


Paper Board Mill for San Pedro 


Los Ancetes, Cal., January 12, 1928.—Establishment of a paper- 
board mill, with a daily output of fifty tons and an annual pay 
roll of $300,000, in the Trona plant at San Pedro, Cal., was an- 
nounced through the San Pedro chamber of commerce. Opera- 
tion is expected to get under way, it was announced, as soon as 
the necessary machinery installations can be completed. The 
Trone plant, with a construction cost in excess of $1,000,000, was 
built during the World War by British interests for chemical- 
reduction purposes, but has since lain idle. 

The new concern, incorporated with a capital stock of $750,000, 
has tentatively been named the San Pedro Paper Box Company. 
Approximately 150 men will be employed at the start of opera: 
lions, it was said. 
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Plans for Cost Convention 

The Annual Convention of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation will be held as usual, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, during the week beginning Monday, February 20. At 
the request of the officers of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, the Cost Association will not hold any meeting on Tues- 
day, since that is the day selected this year, for the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Paper and Pulp Association. The Cost Asso- 
ciation Meetings will be held on February 22 and 23. 

A Special Luncheon Meeting for executives, will be arranged 
for 1 P. M. on Wednesday, February 22. At this *meeting two 
outstanding speakers will define the requirements of an up-to-de‘e 
business executive, stressing particularly the fact that business 
has reached a stage where it is no longer wise or profitable to + ely 
on personal opinions or hunches, but that every possible use must 
be made of the facts available, and when not available, every 
effort must be made to obtain them. Facts relating to production 
not only of one’s own business, but of the whole industry also, 
facts regarding the possible demand for one’s products, the aver- 
age production cost, the average selling expense, are all items 
which require very careful consideration. Such information can 
only be obtained through the co-operation of the majority of 
manufacturers in an industry. The benefits of such co-operation 
will be n-inted out, as well as the fact that this is a day of rapid 
changes .1 business. To make reasonable profits, it is essential that 
reductions in cost shall be 1nade wherever possible, and that cor- 
rect cost figures shall be quickly available, so that executives at 
all times may have on hand that information which is so essential, 
if right decisions are to be made promptly. 

All member mills are asked to arrange for one of their execu- 
tives to attend this Luncheon, which is being arranged specially 
for them. Further details will be published at a later date. 


Graduate Courses in Chemical Engineering 

The Department of Chemical Engineering of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, has just issued a new bulletin of special 
courses, affording opportunities for special study and other 
facilities. 

One of the important developments in recent years has been 
the demand from the industries for men with graduate training. 
This is reflected in the growth of the graduate work. During the 
present academic year there are 41 graduate students enrolled in 
the Department of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering at the 
University of Michigan, of whom 22 already have the Master’s 
degree and are working for the Doctorate. 

The new East Engineering Building gives unusual facilities for 
advanced laboratory work. The department aims in its under- 
graduate courses to give a foundation upon which the student may 
build when he continues graduate work, or when he goes to the 
industries. 

The Department of Engineering Research has important con- 
tacts with the chemical industry and several industrial fellow- 
ships will be available for graduate students next year. Applica- 
tion should be made by April 1. Copies of the bulletin may be 
secured by writing the Chemical Engineering Department, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Consolidated Paper Co. on Exchange 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., January 12, 1928.—Seven hundred and fifty 
thousand $10 par value common stock shares of the Consolidated 
Paper Company, Monroe, has been admitted for trading on the 
Detroit Stock exchange. Four plants are now being operated. 

In addition to the common stock, the company has an issue of 
7 per cent preferred, $2,500,000, of which $2,097,980 is outstanding. 
Last reports show that gross current assets are $1,841,631 as against 
current liabilities of $312,198. Gross assets as of July 2, 1927, over 
eleven and one half million dollars. Surplus amounted to $1,576,- 
706. Sales during the first six months of 1927 amounted to 
$5,023,422. Net earnings, last reported were $974,031. 
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A New Product Jor the Raper Industry 


: Goodrich | 
ulcalock’ Couch Roll | : 


HiS new construction is an innovation in - 
paper-making equipment. It is built on an as 


aluminum core, assuring uniform density and 
reduction of weight to one-third that of the . 
Other ordinary roll with iron pipe core. : b 
Goodrich Products | The rubber is attached directly to the alumi- ; 
rte Ane num base by the new Goodrich “Vulcalock” . 
F process, which actually “locks” the soft rubber * 

2. eet 6 ag to the metal surface without requiring an inter- 
acaed Rowaar Selling mediate layer of hard rubber. t 
er eee a ee This new roll is especially adapted to cylinder . 
Carr AAP rar tara machines making tissue, or to installations re- . 
Diaphragms, etc. quiring a light-weight couch roll. Write for de- i 
scriptive bulletin No. 9740. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ee Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


(Goodrich Pires. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 
Edited by 
RONALD G. MACDONALD, Secretary 
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History of Laminated Wall Board Patents 


By Joseph Rossman, Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


[Nore:—This article has been prepared by Mr. Rossman, a 
chemical engineer who has been an assistant patent examiner in 
the United States Patent Office for the past few years. Much 
of this time has been spent in studying the patents relating to wall 
board manufacture and the compilation submitted herewith will 
be of interest to many men in the industry who are engaged in 
making wall board to meet the heavy demands of the building 
construction industry. In this article, Mr. Rossman has limited 
his consideration to patents relating to laminated or multi-ply 
boards.—Ep1tTor] 


It should be noted that no trade names are mentioned inasmuch 
as trade names and trade marks do not appear in the United 
States patents. The description of the boards should, however, 
serve to identify them to the readers of this article. 

A single sheet of paper can withstand very little crushing force. 
it cannot support very much weight or serve as a wall structure 
ty fastening it to studding, but by uniting several sheets of paper 
a strong and durable board is produced which can be cut, sawed 
and nailed to studding, forming strong and durable partitions or 
walls. The Japanese employed paper screens almost 1300 years 
ago but they were merely heavy sheets of paper and not made up 
cf layers as we find them in the market today. 

One type of wall board consists primarily of a number of sheets 
of paper united to form a rigid unit that may be used anywhere 
that plaster and lath would be used. It is found on the market 
in widths of 32 and 36 inches and is used extensively in making 
partitions in houses and factories. Wall board has been applied 
to many uses including stage scenery and settings, furniture, show 
window backgrounds of mercantile stores and remodelling the 
interior of homes and factories. It is only since 1906 that the 
first pulp board on the market was called ‘wall board” with a view 
to take the place of lath, plaster and wood paneling. 


Beginnings of the Wall Board Industry 

Although the wall board industry ‘is almost entirely centered 
in United States credit for its invention must be given to an 
Englishman, Henry Clay, of Birmingham who was granted patent 
#0. 1027 in 1772 for the method of preparing panels by pasting 
together several sheets of paper into a board which was dried 
and dipped in oil or varnish. This board had many uses sug- 
gested in the patent as for panels or roofs for coaches, all sorts 
of wheel carriages, and sedan chairs, panels for rooms, doors and 
cabins of ships, cabinets, book cases, screens, chimney pieces, 
tables, tea trays, and waiters. Almost 75 years passed before any 
further improvements were attempted. In 1845, a British patent 


no. 10,935 was granted to Charles Bielefeld of London for the 
preparation of embossed boards to be used in decorating ‘the in- 
teriors of buildings. One or more thicknesses of woven fabric 
were coated with a thick pulpy or plastic preparation of fibrous 
material. One or more sheets of damp paper were then applied 
over the composition. Pressure was then applied in molds to 
obtain the desired embossing. In spite of these patents the ideas 
therein were not fruitful since the English industry paid no im- 
mediate attention to them. 

The dévelopment of the wall board industry, however, has taken 
immense strides in the United States. That numerous types of 
boards have been developed is shown by the large number of 
United States patents granted. Many other materials besides 
paper have been employed in the manufacture of wall board. 
Wood pulp, rags, straw, waste paper, jute, hemp and other ma- 
terials have been used. One of the earliest United States patents 
was granted to Silas Hamilton in 1882 who attempted to make 
both a fireproof and a water proof board by employing sheets 
made of paper pulp containing potassium bichromate and sodium 
silicate. Hamilton also improved the type of board invented by 
Clay by coating the face with a mixture of milk-curd and slaked 
lime in order to water-proof it. Numerous adhesives have since 
been developed to unite sheets together. Water-glass or silicate 
of soda is frequently used for this purpose and is efficient. 
Mixtures of powdered clay and water-glass, flour paste, various 
glues, asphalt, dextrin have also becn used. The character and 
life of the board is very often determined by the type of adhesive 
used, 


Wall Board Classification 


Wall boards fall broadly into three classes, depending upon the 
materials from which they are made. The first class includes 
boards made from rags, straw, bagasse, jute, and hemp. The 
second class is made from mechanical or chemical wood pulp. 
The third class is made of wood lath or strips glued together 
and covered on both sides with paper. Plaster boards might be 
considered as a fourth class. However, since they usually re- 
quire a coating of plaster after being applied to the studding they 
will not be considered here, the other classes of wall boards having 
a finished surface requiring at times nothing but a coat of paint. 


Waterproofing and Fireproofing Wall Board 


Due to the various changes in temperature and humidity, warp- 
ing and shrinking of wall boards has presented a serious problem. 
Many attempts have been made to overcome this. They usually 
consist in introducing oils or waterproofing compounds into the 
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board either in the early or in the late stages of the manufacture. 
Pitch, rosin, turpentine, paraffin, wax, glue, and asphalt emulsions 
have also been used. 

In order to fireproof the board, solutions of sodium silicate, 
phosophate of soda, sodium tungstate have been used in treating 
the sheets prior to uniting or by adding to the pulp before the 
sheets are manufactured, 

The following abstracts of the U. S. patents are chiefly con- 
fined to laminated boards, that is, boards made up of layers of ma- 
terials united together so as to be rigid enough to form a wall. 
These abstracts give some idea of the development of wall board 
manufacture and indicate its present trend. The foreign patents 
granted in wall board are extremely few in number and are there- 
fore omitted. 

1. Hale 99,532 Feb. 1, 1870 

A sheet of thick straw-board coated with coal-tar. 

2. Cobb 111, 611 Feb. 7, 1871 

A straw board the upper face of which is coated with oil. The 
e.tire board is then coated with linseed-oil and resin. 

3. Ellsworth 181,778 Sept. 5, 1876 

Paper sheathing composed of two or more sheets cemented to- 
gether by coal tar, the raw edges being protected by hems con- 
taining cords, tapes or wire.. 

4. Hansen 199,435 Jan. 22, 1878. 

Several paper boards saturated with boiled linseed oil and 
dried, and consolidated into a solid board. 

5. Armstrong 206,850 Aug. 13, 1878 

Laths of wood saturated with bitumen covered on one or both 
sides with felt paper. 

6 Hamilton 269,815 Dec. 26, 1882 

Laminated sheets made of paper pulp, glue, bichromate of 
potash, alum and silica giving a waterproof and fireproof board. 

7. Hamilton 269,816 Dec. 26, 1882 

Sheets of paper secured together ard corrugated transversely 
so as to cause its surface to present the appearance of several 
strips of ordinary weatherboard. For flooring and ceiling the 
edges are offset to form rabbets. 

8. Hamilton Reissue 10,387 Sept. 25, 1883 

Several sheets of paper saturated with resin and oil, and then 
coated with a solution of milk-cured and lime in order to water- 
proof it. 

9. Hamilton 269,817 Dec. 26, 1882 

A laminated paper board having its surface marbelized. 

10. Adams 294,838 Mar. 11, 1884 

Sheets of wood pulp united with a waterproof glue with a 
layer of fabric between the sheets. 

11. Baker 331,469 Dec. 1, 1885 

Ornamented board made of two sheets of chemical wood fibre 
united by glue, the surface of which is embossed. 

12 Gardner 361,687 Apr. 26, 1887 

A laminated paper board having on its surfaces impressed or 
embossed with figures. 

13. Macdaniel 368,540 Aug. 16, 1887 

Sheets of paper united by elastikon and pitch. Elastikon is 
prepared by heating 8 parts cottonseed or linseed oil with 2 parts 
of sulphuric acid. 

14. Hamilton 449,737 Apr. 7, 1891 

Laminated sheets of paper pulp, starch, gum-arabic, benzine, 
bichromate of potassium. The sheets after being formed are 
coated with glue and linseed oil. 

15. Hamilton 449,738 Apr. 7, 1891 

Building board made of united sheets of paper pulp, silicate of 
soda, alum, ammonia, bicarbonate of soda, silicate of soda. The 
pulp may be colored to resemble any one of the kinds of hard 
wood. 

16. Mayhew 468,355 Feb. 9, 1892 

Slats of wood covered with water proofed paper. A waterproof 
glue of clay, pitch and dextrine is used. If desired a fireproof 
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cement is used made of clay, plaster of Paris, dextrine and cre. 
osote. 

17. Eaton 491,092 Feb. 7, 1893 

Board formed of inner paper layers saturated with pitch, tar 
or linseed oil. The outer layers are unsaturated. 

18. Mowry 513,710 Jan. 30, 1894 

A compo-board made of finely divided wood and cement made 
of glue and whiting body with longitudinal wooden strips for 
nailing purposes, and paper or asbestos facings secured to the 
board. 

19. Mowry 516,572 Mar. 13, 1894 

A board similar to Patent 513,710 made of round rods and 
having flat marginal strips abutting the ends of the rods, 

20. Sackett 520,123 May 22, 1894 

Layers of paper united by plaster or cement. 
is waterproofed with pitch. 

21. Gardner 631,742 Aug. 22, 1899 

A decorated and embossed wall board made by heating and 
drying straw board, saturating it with hot rosin and oil, drying and 
cooling, cementing the separate sheets with silicate of soda, sub- 
jecting them to pressure, painting and embossing. 

22. Parker 648,632 May 1, 1900 

Pasteboard faced with sheet metal the edges of which are 
overlapped and seamed. 

23. Ryan 649,363 May 8, 1900 

Perforated sheets of paper which may be waterproofed united 
by plaster of Paris. 

24. White 652,653 June 26, 1900 

Artificial cork sheet with paper facings. 

25. Shepherd 800,686 Oct. 3, 1905 

Ground wood pulp formed into sheets and united by flour paste. 
The use of pulp obtained from cane is suggested. The fibres may 
be treated with caustic soda before forming into sheets, 

26. Odell 802,523 Oct. 24, 1905 

Paper boards riveted together to form a tongue at one edge 
and corresponding groove at the other edge. A sheet of fabric is 
coated with fire and water-proof paint, 

27. Ray 885,376 Apr. 21, 1908 

Sheets of paper and asbestos united by a glue comprising shel- 
lac dissolved in alcohol and flour paste. 

28. Clark 921,674 May 18, 1909 

A reinforced pulp board made by feeding a wire fabric be- 
tween layers of pulp and compressing. 

29. Bennett 1,014,996 Jan. 16, 1912 

Paper sheets united with water proof cement and reinforced with 
wire netting. 

30. Roberts 1,063,736 June 3, 1913 

Paper pulp faced with parchmentized paper by means of coal 
tar. 

31. Manson 1,067,825 July 22, 1913 

A wall board made from paper or wood pulp. The interior 
fibres are irregularly arranged whereas the surface has the fibres 
flattened in a uniform nap. 

32. Lewis 1,063,941 June 3, 1913 

Composite wood pulp sheet made of inner sheets of poplar pulp 
and outer sheets of spruce pulp cemented by silicate of soda. 
The grain of the sheets cross those of the adjacent sheet. 

33. Bird 1,074,829 Oct. 7, 1913 

A plurality of paper sheets united by sodium silicate. The outer 
sheets are waterproofed with wax or gum. The inner sheets con- 
tain 5 to 10% moisture. 

34. Thickens 1,121,951 Dec. 22, 1914 

A composite wood pulp sheet having a core of porous ground 
wood pulp faced with a sheet of tough cooked wood light in color 
united by sodium silicate. 

35. Beadle 1,125,445 Jan. 19, 1915 

A compo board made from a core of sawdust and silicate of 
soda with facings of paper. 

36. Lachman 1,130,410 Mar. 2, 1915 
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A laminated paper board faced with metal veneer united by 
silicate of soda and rosin, 

37. Carev 1.156753 Oct. 12, 1915 

A wood pulp board having facings of vulcanized fiber board 
secured by water glass or a cement of asphalt and paraffin. 

38. McIndoe 1,180,516 Apr. 25, 1916 

Paper pulp board having tough paper facings with a design em- 
bossed in the facings. 

39. Cameron 1,183,165 May 16, 1916 

A fibrous board having finely divided colored mineral particles 
attached by a size. The back of the board is coated with asphalt. 

40. Stewart 1,185,142 May 30, 1916 

Sheets of newspaper united in a staggered relation so as to break 
joints. 

41. Carter 1,188,040 June 20, 1916 

Plies of paper united by dilute sodium silicate and finely 
powdered hydrous clay. 

42. Greenstreet 1,208,952 Dec. 19, 1916 

A paperboard comprising an interior filler of chipboard, a rein- 
forcing layer of cloth in each face and facing layers of jute 
paper. 

43. Lowry 1,214, 803 Feb. 6, 1917 

A moth repellant wall board made from levers of erownd spruce 
fiber pulp united by a cement of sodium silicate, clay, water. The 
board is coated with oil of cedar. 


44. Toles 1,281,097 Oct. 8, 1918 
A wall board made of rice straw, which has been digested with 


weak alkali, and a filler of uncooked vegetable fibre as tule. 

45. Sidwell 1,285,433 Nov. 19, 1918 

Board made of a body of ground waste cork and silicate of 
soda faced with sheets of wood pulp, news or chip board. 

46. Robertson 1,292,067 Jan. 21, 1919 

Composite board having a core of old newspaper stock or wood 
pulp to which is affixed asbestos by means of asphalt. The surface 
of the board is coated with asphalt. 

47. Robinson 1,334,637 Mar. 23, 1920 

A waterproof and fireproof board made of a plurality of plies 
of wood fiber paper stock cemented together and coated with cel- 
lulose acetate. 

48. Robinson 1,334,796 Mar. 23, 1920 

Layers of ground or cooked wood fibre, waste paper or mixture 
of both united by sodium silicate and reinforced by wire netting. 

49. Mullin 1,362,888 Dec. 21, 1920 

Wall board for outside wall construction made of layers of 
paper board united by sodium silicate or pitch on one face of 
which is applied a layer of felt paper saturated with asphalt. On 
the surface of the felt ground stone, slate, mica or sand is em- 
bedded. 

50. Lewis 1,374,931 Apr. 19, 1921 

A board made of inner plies of ground cooked hard wood pulp 
such as beech, maple, elm, chestnut, oak and facings of soft 
wood pulp such as spruce, balsam, hemlock, pine and poplar. The 
plies are united by sodium silicate. 

51. Budinich 1,379,330 May 24, 1921 

Outside wall board made of a layer of tar paper, a layer of hair 
felt over the paper, a layer of asphalt containing cork, sawdust 
and cement and a layer of wire lath embedded in the asphalt. 

52 Chew 1,423,081 July 18, 1922 

A fibre board made of chip waste reduced to a cooked, shredded, 
pressed, dried state and waterproofed with acetate of lime and 
sulphate of alumina. 

53. Perry 1,438,966 Dec. 19, 1922 

Layers of mixed fibrous material and comminuted pitch which 
have been united by heat and pressure, the interior of the board 
containing a smaller proportion of pitch than the surface. 

54. Shaw 1,457,285 May 29, 1923 

Wall board made from bagasse or sugar cane which is cooked 
with caustic soda to disintegrate it. This is the so called “celotex” 
board on the market. 
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55. Weiss 1,461,337 July 10, 1923 
Composite board made by compacting waste wood, cork, paper 
pulp or screenings and a binding agent while in a dry state, heat- 
ing the compact sheet to soften the binder and later applying 
paper facings. 
56. Stericker 1,462,835 July 24, 1923 
Plies of paper united by an adhesive comprising 34° Be’ solu- 
tion of sodium silicate in which the proportion of sodium oxide to 
silicate is as 1 to 4. 
57. Shaw 1,468,036 Sept. 18, 1923 
Wall board made of layers of bagasse and redwood bark. 
58. Adams 1,476,570 Dec. 4, 1923 
A board comprising a core made of a plurality of felted sheets 
of fibrous material and waterproofing material with wood veneer. 
59. Bird 1,477,532 Dec. 18, 1923 
A plurality of plies of felt saturated with asphalt. One surface 
has a coating of crushed stone. The other face is covered with 
manila or kraft paper. 
60. Kirshbraun 1,479,043 Jan. 1, 1924 
Sheets of paper united with a cold emulsion of pitch. 
61. Kirshbraun 1,479,044 Jan. 1, 1924 
A waterproof board having paper facing sheets and a core made 
(rom an emulsion of pitch, water, clav, dry fibre and infusorial 
earth. 
62. Tchayeff 1,489,678 April 8, 1924 
Bundles of straw or reeds tied by wires into a rigid building 
board. 
63. Shaw 1,500,207 July 8, 1924 
Ornamental heat insulating panel made of a fibre board of 
different layers of interlaced fibres covered on one side with a 
magnesium oxy-chloride. 
64. Doe 1,523,104 Jan. 13, 1925 
Strips of palmetto wood united with asphalt and covered with 
facings of paper. 
65. Doe 1,523,105 Jan. 13, 1925 
Strips of palmetto wood united with asphalt. 
crushed slate the other face a layer of a phosphate. 
66. Shaw 1,532,084 Mar. 31, 1925 
A fiber board composed of different layers of different kinds of 
fibers interlaced, one of said layers of fibres is waterproofed with 
rosin soap and another layer fibreproofed with aluminum chloride. 
67. Shaw 1,544,042 June 30, 1925 
A board made of different layers of interlaced pith carrying 
fibres such as cane, bamboo, sorghum. 
68. Sherman 1,548,910 Aug. 17 1925 
A fire-resisting weather-resisting wall covering consisting of 
an asbestos paper body, a backing of roofing paper, a facing of 
thin kraft paper, an adhesive uniting film of waterproof glue be- 
tween the body and the facing, and a film of adhesive substance 
which is volatilizable by heat between the asbestos body and the 
backing. 
69. Sherman 1,548,911 Aug. 11, 1925 
Wall covering consisting of a body layer of asbestos paper and 
an outer surface consisting of plies of wood veneer adhesively se- 
cured. 
70. Munroe 1,578,344 March 30, 1926 
Sheets of celotex cemented together to form a board with 
tongue and groove edges which are metal reinforced. 
71. Lewis’ 1,588,243 June 8, 1926 
A laminated board the facing plies of which are made from 
ground cooked hard wood and the center plies of which are made 
from soft wood pulp. 


One face has 


Paper Towel Concern Files Petition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hupson Fatts, N. Y., January 16, 1928—Nec Kvver Co. Inc., 
which has operated a plant here for the past two years making 
paper towels and other specialties, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the United States Court with liabilities of $1563 and as- 
sets at $685, including $355 in accounts and machinery. 
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Pulping Flax Straw 


I1I.—Hydrolysis and Delignification with Sodium Hydroxide and with a Mixture of 
Sodium Hydroxide and Sodium Sulphide 


By Mark W. Bray’ and Clifford E. Peterson® 


This paper, which continues the series of autoclave studies 
of the effect of various chemicals on the pulping of seed flax 
straw*** deals primarily with the changes produced in an al- 
kaline digestion by replacing part of the original sodium hydro- 
xide with sodium sulphide, while maintaining constant the initial 
total alkalinity of the solutions and all other cooking conditions. 
The effect on yield and chemical properties of the time required 
to bring the autoclave to maximum temperature has been studied 
and the results compared with similar semi-commercial runs in 
order to determine the applicability of these chemical data to 
practical pulping operations. 

Material 


The flax straw used in these experiments was taken from the 
same supply of finely ground sample as that used for the ex- 
periments reported in the first paper of this series and had the 
same chemical characteristics.* 


Apparatus 


The same steel autoclave’ and thermostatic oil bath described in 
the first paper of this series’ were again used. 


1Chemist in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


3 Junior Chemist in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


*Pulping Flax Straw. I.—Hydrolysis with Sodium Sulphite. By Mark 
W. Bray and Clifford E. Peterson. J. Ind. and Eng. Chem. 19, 3, 371 (1927). 
Paper Trade J. 84, 23, 317 (June 9, 1927). Tech. Assoc. Papers, Series X, 
No. 1, 55 (June, 1927). 

*Pulping Flax Straw. II.—-Chemical Studies with Chlorine as a Pulping 
Agent. By Earl R. Schafer, Mark W. Bray and Clifford E. Peterson. Paper 
Trade J. 84, 8, 121 (Feb. 24, 1927). Pulp and Paper Mag. of Canada 25, 
SB a (Feb. 17, 1927). Tech. Assoc. Papers, Series X, No. 1, 58 (June, 
1927). 


5 Pulping Flax Straw. IV.—Further Studies on Hydrolysis and Delignifi- 
cation with Alkaline Reagents. By Earl R. Schafer and Clifford E. Peterson. 
Printed on page 51 of this issue of Paper Trade J 


*This autoclave should not be confused with those described in papers II 
and IV of this serics. In the latter the straw was cooked in quantities of 
2 pounds each, whereas the maximum capacity of this autoclave is 350 cc., 
about 1/40 that of the others. 


Experimental Procedure 
DIGESTION 


A 25-gram sample of ground flax straw, which previously had 
been dried to constant weight at 105° C. in an aluminum dish 
previded with a tight-fitting cover, was transferred to the steel 
autoclave, and 125 cc. of solution containing the desired amount 
of chemical was added. The autoclave was placed in the oil 
bath, the initial temperature of which was 20 degrees higher than 
that desired for cooking, and by manipulating the heating and 
cccling system, in the manner previously described,’ the temper- 
ature of the autoclave was raised to 155° C. and then was main- 
iained constant to the end of the digestion. The time required 
to bring the autoclave from room temperature to the final ten- 
perature of 155° C. was approximately 20 minutes for all samples 
except Nos. 375 and 376, which are noticed later. 

At the end of the predetermined cooking period the contents of 
the autoclave were removed for analysis. The pulp was separated 
from the liquor by filtration through a fine double filter paper 
in a Buchner funnel, after which a sample of the liquor was taker 
and the amounts of sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphide re 
maining were estimated by titration with standard solutions of 
sulphuric acid and of iodine respectively. The yield of fibrous 
residue was determined by the method previously described.’ 


ANALYsIS OF Frsrous RESIDUE 

The fibrous residues from duplicate digestions were mixed and 
the following determinations made: Cellulose, lignin, total pen- 
tosans, pentosans in the cellulose, solubility in 1 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution, and copper number. From these data the 
pentosan-free cellulose and the pentosans not in the cellulose were 
calculated. Lignin was determined by a modification of the 
method of Ost and Wilkening’ and copper number by a slight 


™Cross and Bevan, Researches on Cellulose 3, p. 39 (1905-1910); Chem. 
Ztg. 34, 461 (1910). 


TABLE 1.—RELATION OF PULPING CONDITIONS TO YIELD IN THE DIGESTION OF FLAX STRAW WITH SODIUM HYDROXIDE 
ALONE AND WITH A MIXTURE OF SODIUM HYDROXIDE AND SODIUM SULPHIDE 


— Time — oe Based on oven-dry weight of straw - ‘ 
-———Chemical added—-————,, Chemical consumed per actual 
—NaOH——,  -——Na:S——, weight of straw digested 
s z s = ee. — . 
= - s ia b=] ——NaOH a c—NaS—, 
E 2 8B ood = e ‘a 
= a p 2s , § . § ro 4 = 
6 - So 59 fy E s g cs ne ne z 
2 s Es Es ga" bo & to £ 6 ) 3 
© ‘t KS « o = ° = - ~ ) 
e = c 
4 z z 7 ES a = & 4 8 = & ) 7) = 
= ¢ a a a £96 . r= ef s $s 3 < 
s = of #& r=} Oss © ° o Co) > . & 
a a KS =2 Pa Sr o oe o = ~ 
min. hr.min. hr. gm. gm. g/l. gm. g/l. gm. gm. % gm. % gm. % 
372 202 21 0:39 1 15 15 30 none none 24.993 14.796 59.20 2.94 11.7 none none 
203 20 0:40 1 15 15 30 none none 25.015 14.793 59.14 3.20 12.8 none none 
373 204 21 2:39 3 15 15 30 none none 24.955 14.245 57.08 3.29 13.2 none none 
205 23 2:37 3 15 15 30 none none 24.970 14.254 57.08 3.44 13.8 none none 
374 206 22 6:38 7 15 15 30 none none 25.035 13.987 55.87 3.70 14.8 none none 
207 21 6:39 7 15 15 30 none none 25.043 13.931 55.63 3.67 14.6 none none 
375 208 120 7:00 9 15 15 30 none none 25.031 14.039 56.09 3.65 14.6 none none 
209 120 7:00 9 15 15 30 none none 25.042 14.012 55.95 3.62 14.5 none none 
376a 210 120 7:00 9 15 15 30 none none 25.2894 14.678 58.040 3.59 14.2 none none 
211 120 7:00 9 15 15 30 none none 25.313¢@ 14.773 58.364 3.59 14.2 none none 
377 2126 22 3:38 a 10 10 20 none none 25.076 16.819 67.07 2.50 10.0 none none 
379 216d 20 3:40 4 10 8.8 17.6 2.2 4.4 25.040 15.446 61.69 2.20 8.8 0.40 1.6 
2176 20 3:40 o 10 8.8 17.6 2.2 4.4 25.053 15.792 63.04 2.20 8.8 0.45 1.8 
380 2186 21 6:39 7 15 13.4 26.8 3.3 6.6 25.000 12.663 50.65 3.23 12.9 0.66 2.6 
219d 21 6:39 7 15 13.33 26.7 3.3 6.6 25.123 12.481 49.68 3.15 12.6 0.45 1.8 
378 214 20 9:40 10 20 20 40 none none 25.025 12.172 48.64 3.61 14.4 none none 
215 20 9:40 10 20 20 40 none none 25.018 12.231 48.89 3.69 14.7 none none 
381 2206 20 9:40 10 20 17.40 34.8 4.3 8.6 24.969 11.257 45.09 3.79 15.2 0.62 2.5 
221 20 9:40 10 20 17.35 34.7 4.3 8.6 25.011 11.250 45.98 3.69 14.8 0.55 2.2 


@ The straw was extracted with a mixture of alcohol and benzene (33 per 
cent and 67 per cent, respectively) previous to pulping. These yield figures 
are based on extracted straw. The average yield calculated similarly for un- 
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extracted straw is 56.26 per cent, which is but slightly higher than the yield 
when the straw is not extracted with organic solvents. 
b> The resulting pulp was filtered with difficulty. 
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modification of the Staud and Gray method.’ The other determina- 
tions were made according to methods reported by Schorger’ ex- 
t in the case of cellulose, where shorter chlorination periods, 


cep 
* were employed. 


a: suggested by Ritter, 
Description of Tests 

Two series of pulping tests were made in duplicate. In the 
first series, in which the progress of the reaction with time of 
cooking was the point under consideration, sodium hydroxide alone 
was used as the pulping agent and the temperature of the con- 
tents of the autoclave was brought to maximum as rapidly as pos- 
sible and maintained there for the predetermined period of coox- 
ing. Since longer periods of time to bring the contents of che 
digester to maximum temperature are required in practical pulping 
operations, trials that extended the period of rising temperature 
tc 2 hours were made with samples Nos. 375 and 376 which con- 
sisted, respectively, of unextracted straw and alcohol-benzol ex- 
tracted straw. 

In the second series comparative runs were made with sodium 
hydroxide alone and with a liquor in which four parts of sodium 
hydroxide were used to one part of sodium sulphide. The total 
alkalinity of the pulping solutions was maintained the same as in 
the sodium hydroxide solutions on the assumption that the sodium 
sulphide hydrolyzes progressively, according to the following 
equation, as the sodium hydroxide is removed: 


_ NaS + H:O = NaSH + NaOH. 
The total available alkali in the resultant liquor, calculated in 


terms of sodium hydroxide, was equivalent to the hydroxide 
used plus 0.513 times the sodium sulphide added. In the three 
comparative experiments made, the available alkali was, respec- 
tively, 10, 15, and 20 per cent of the oven-dry weight of the 
straw. Since the volume of the cooking liquor and the oven-dry 
weight of the straw were the same for each digestion, the con- 
centration of the chemical increased in proportion to the per- 
centage of alkali. The total time of cooking was increased as 
the amount of chemical was increased, in order to consume a 
maximum quantity of chemical. The fibrous residue obtained from 
these various digestions ranged from a raw to a fairly well pulped 
product. 
Discussion of Results 


The pulping data are summarized in Table 1. The close agree- 
ment of results in duplicate digestions demonstrates the high de- 
gree of reproducibility obtainable in small-scale pulping tests of 
this character. The third column shows how closely one funda- 


f Ind. and Eng. Chem. 17, 741 (1925). 
*J., Ind. and Eng. Chem. 9, 556 (1917). 
J. Ind, and Eng. Chem. 16, 947 (1924). 


(Continued) 
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mental conditicn of the experiments, the period of temperature 
rise, may be regulated. The almost identical yield values in 
duplicate digestions, shown in the fourteenth column, prove the 
possibility of effective control of all essential conditions. Ex- 
cept in cases where the pulp was gelatinous and difficult to filter, 
the yields check as closely as those of careful cellulose determina- 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF AUTOCLAVE AND SEMI-COMMERCIAL 
DIGESTIONS AT 155 DEGREES C. 


r—Chemical—, -— Time — 
§ $E res 
= 3 wo 

g se ¢ E te OSS 

C) A o> se se ve as 

Z 3 SG 6&5 2&5 5; Tir. 

2 x) as. 38 $¢ > «08S 

& Ee) = S > E2 Es ~ % z ze 

5 5 = a oa se 8 

a i i <3 «2 <3 & 3 mS 

% hr. hr. hr. % 

374 Autoclave NaOH 15.0 1/3 62/3 7 25 gm. 55.8 

Autoclave NaOH 15.0 2 7 9 25 gm. 56.0 

B.205-1 Semi-com. NaOH 15.0 2 7 9 108 Ibs. 52.8 

B-205-2 Semi-com. NaOH 15.1 2 7 9 184 Ibs. 52.4 

380 Autoclave (NaOH (13.4 1/3 62/3 7 25 gm. 50.2 
(NaS ( 3.3 

B-208-1 Semi-com. (NaOH (13.4 2 7 9 117 Ibs. 49.3 
(NaS ( 3.3 

B-208-2 Semi-com. (NaOH (13.6 2 7 9 123 Ibs. 48.8 
(NaS ( 3.4 

384 Autoclave Na:SOs 20.0 1/3 52/3 6 25 gm, 64.4 

B-222-1 Semi-com. NwmSOs 20.0 6 8 214 Ibs. 62.0 


tions. The figures on the consumption of chemical, while more 
variant, are nevertheless in fairly good agreement. 


Series I 


The first half of Table 2 shows the effect of time of digestion 
on the yield and chemical properties of the pulp. As pointed out 
in the first paper,’ in which sodium sulphite was the pulping agent 
studied, most of the pulping takes place during the initial part 
of the digestion. After the first hour of cooking the rate oi 
change in yield and in chemical properties of the pulp is relatively 
small; were the results plotted against time of cooking, the same 
types of curves as those obtained in the sodium sulphite series 
would appear. When sodium hydroxide is used, however, the 
speed of the reaction is much greater than in the case of sodium 
sulphite; the yields are approximately 10 per cent lower for 
equal periods of time when the material is pulped with 15 per cent 
scdium hydroxide (on the basis of weight of straw), as com- 
pared with 20 per cent sodium sulphite. Fig. 1, summarizing 
the results of these experiments and those set forth in the first 


TABLE 2.—ANALYTICAL DATA ON FLAX STRAW HYDROLYZED WITH SODIUM HYDROXIDE AND WITH A MIXTURE OF SODIUM 
HYDROXIDE AND SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Based on oven-dry weight 


rc . Based on oven-dry weight of straw ~ n 
(1 hemical added——_——_— —Cellulose—, r—— Pentosans——_,, c—— of residue ———_, 
r——Na — - Nas— ou sg 
y #8 Ss 
£ , z : ‘ z* 2 
_ Fafee! £ § a $£a by 3s 
fo) % = a = z= ’ = ees 2 2g 
: & o 2 ° . v ca = bo § & $ 
S & x. 3 rs 3 ~ & bf 3 S=5 5 bad «+ 
z 8 3s E 6€6C & S : S g $ 68S E nO 
3 = = L 3 2 -“a& = 
a -e a eee Se ee ee ae ae 
F $s #3 : 5 ¢ 8 ky & 3 5 $ . s £23 = Se 
w - <8 -¥ o -¥ o <3 as ~ vi ~ 5 Zz ngs 0 fo 
uae hr. % gm. g/l. gm. g/l. %o % % % % % % % % 
oecries 
371 0 none none none none none 100 23.3 53.8 46.8 17.1 7.1 10.1 87.1 8.0 33.7 
372 1 1 30 esse 59.17 13.5 46.4 39.9 8.1 6.4 1.6 103.98 3.7 5.5 
373 3 15 15 30 57.08 11.2 45.5 39.0 8.1 6.6 1.5 101.93 4.7 4.7 
374 7 15 15 30 e 55.75 10.7 44.8 38.1 7.9 6.8 ig 101.6 5.2 5.0 
375 9b 15 15 30 ° 56.02 11.2 45.0 38.3 7.9 6.7 1.2 102.4 6.5 6.7 
Gust “- | 9b 15 15 30 56.26 10.5 45.6 38.8 7.9 6.8 1.1 101.6 5.7 5.0 
eries 
377 4 10 10 20 aan andes 67.07 18.9 46.9 39.9 9.2 6.9 2.3 101.4 7.4 eese 
379 4 10 8.8 17.6 2.2 4.4 62.37 15.3 46.2 39.8 8.6 6.5 2.2 102.1 7.7 8.9 
374 7 15 15 30 so00 Shee 55.75 10.7 44.8 38.1 7.9 6.8 1.1 101.6 5.2 5.0 
380 7 15 13.4 26.8 3.3 6.6 50.17 5.3 44.3 38.2 7.2 6.2 1.0 101.0 3.8 4.7 
378 10 20 20 40 ease dese 48.77 5.7 43.7 37.3 6.8 6.4 0.4 102.1 5.2 4.9 
381 10 20 17.4 34.8 4.3 8.6 45.04 2.2 42.2 36.6 6.4 5.6 0.8 100.6 2.3 3.8 


prior to cooking. 


@ Sample No. 376 was extracted with alcohol and b 
» Total time at maximum temperature, 7 hours. 


in temperature from 100 degrees C. to 155 degrees C. was uniform, 


The yield figures are based on the weight of unextracted straw. 


Two hours were consumed in bringing the autoclave to the maximum temperature; the rate of increase 
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C—1 Ce//uiose Lost 
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Na OH= 20%; Time 
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Per cent of Weight of Oven-Ory Straw 


Fic. 1, 
Lignin Removal and Cellulose Loss in Flax Straw Digested with Sodium Sul»hite. with Sodium Hydroxide, and with a Mixture of Sodium Hydroxide 
and Sodium Sulphide. 


paper, shows that, for the production of pulps with a high yield, 
sodium sulphite has the advantage over either sodium hydroxide 
or a mixture of sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphide, in that 
less cellulose is destroyed for a given amount of lignin removed. 
This fact agrees with the work of Rawling and Staidl” on aspen 
wood and also of Schafer and Peterson on flax straw,’ in both 
of which sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphite were compared as 
pulping agents. 
Errect oF Periop OF TEMPERATURE RISE 


Table 2 shows that both the yield and the chemical properities 
of the pulp are practically the same for the cook with a 2-hour 
rising-temperature period and 7 hours at maximum temperature 
and the cook of a total of 7 hours including a 20-minute rising- 
temperature period. Hence, for long cooks of this type the period 
of rising temperature appears to be of little significance in its 
effect on the pulp; in short cooks, on the other hand, the period 
of rising temperature has been found to exert considerable in- 
fluence.“ Undoubtedly these two facts result from the rapid 


-pulping action during the early stages of cooking and the re- 


tardation of the dissolving action on the straw as the digestion 
progresses. For these reasons it is possible to compare long 
autoclave digestions with the corresponding semi-commercial pulp- 
ing trials, provided the total time of each autoclave digestion is 
made approximately equal to the time at maximum temperature 
of the similar large cook. 
Errect oF SCALE OF EXPERIMENTS 

Table 3 records comparative yield data on small autoclave 
cooks together with corresponding semi-commercial cooks per- 
formed at this laboratory independently by Schafer and Peter- 
son.™ The results check well, considering the difficulty of ob- 
taining an accurate yield determination for semi-commercial pulps. 

Serres 2 

The second series of experiments (see Table 2) shows the 

comparative yields and the chemical properties of pulps produced, 


n vf ged and Staidl, Paper Ind.. Sept., 1925. 
Schmidt-Nielsen ; Papir- Journalen 14, No. 24, p. 307 (Dec. 31, 1926); 
ca Trade J. 84, No. 19, 43 (May 12, i927). 
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under similar conditions of cooking and alkalinity, with solutions 
of sodium hydroxide alone and with mixtures of sodium hy- 
droxide and sodium sulphide, as previously described. The yield 
data throughout this series indicate that replacing a part of the 
hydroxide with the sulphide increases the speed of the reaction. 
Comparing digestions Nos. 380 and 378 (see Fig. 1), for example, 
it becomes apparent that the same work is accomplished in 7 
hours with 15 per cent alkalinity in the sulphide digestion as is 
done in 10 hours with 20 per cent alkalinity in the soda digestion, 
thus saving 3 hours of time and 5 per cent of chemical as well. 
The sulphide digestions have a further advantage over those em- 
ploying sodium hydrcxide alone in that greater amounts of lignin 
are removed under the same conditions of pulping without mater- 
ially increased loss of cellulose; this action gives pulps of cor- 
rcespondingly higher purity. The copper numbers and alkali solu- 
bilities of the pulps demonstrate further that less degradation 
of the cellulose is caused by the sulphide digestion. The pen- 
tosan content of the pulps, however, is similar if not identical 
regardless of whether sodium hydroxide is used alone or in com- 
bination with sodium sulphide. 


Conclusions 


The pulping actions of sodium sulphite,? of sodium hydroxide, 
and of a mixture of sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphide have 
been studied under the same cooking conditions. The resulting 
dizta have brought out the following facts: 


1. The relative severity and reaction speed of the three pro- 
cesses, measured in terms of yield, increase in the order in which 
the pulping chemicals have been named. 

2. When smal! amounts of lignin are removed, for a given 
degree of delignification less cellulose is destroyed with sodium 
sulphite than with either of the more alkaline chemicals. 

3. The hydroxide-sulphide mixture removes more lignin, while 
destroying only a little more cellulose, than does a straight sodium- 
hydroxide digestion under the same conditions of pulping. 


343 Unpublished data. 
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Pulping Flax Straw 


IV.—Further Studies on Hydrolysis and Delignification 
with Alkaline Reagents 
By Earl R. Schafer* and Clifford E. Peterson ? 


This paper* deals with the effects of the reactions involved in 
the pulping of flax straw with mixtures of sodium hydroxide and 
sodium sulphide at two different initial concentrations, and with 
the comparative effects produced by treatments of sodium hy- 
droxide (either alone or together with sodium sulphide) and so- 
dium sulphite. The experiments were undertaken primarily to 
furnish information regarding preliminary digestion in the pro- 
duction of pulp by the chlorine process; the data secured, however, 
warrant discussion now from the point of view of the chemistry 
of the alkaline pulping processes. The chlorination studies are 
proceeding on a semi-commercial basis and the results will be 
published. 

Experimental Conditions 


Flax grown for seed purposes was threshed and the straw was 
shipped in bales to the Laboratory where it was cut in a rag cutter 
without preliminary dusting. Quantities of the cut material of 
about 2 pounds each were digested in spherical, cast-steel auto- 
claves (see Fig. 4) in substantially the manner previously de- 
scribed.* 

The conditions constant for all digestions were the ratio of the 
volume of solution to the weight of material cooked, 0.6 gallon to 
the pound (oven-dry basis) ; the curve followed during the period 


s {socio Engineer in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
adi 
jenior Chemist in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
ison, Wis. 
* Other papers in this series 
1.—Hydrolysis with — Sulphite te k W. re. —" Sm oy fe 
Resessen. J. Ind, E a, © hem. 371. (1927) ‘aper 
23, 317 (June 9, 1927); Tech. ye, Papers, Series »'y ‘No. 1, 3 
une, 
Il. Semical Seadies with Chlorine as a Pulping pio vr fost . 
Schafer, Mark W. Bray, Clifford E. Peterson. seger Tra 
121 (Feb, 24, » 1927); & Paper Mag. ot of Cana 25, 7, abs UPeb: 
17, 1927); T Papers ies o. $8 (June, 1927). 
Ill.—H rdroly sis L~ Del oe he ayy with Sodium Hydroxs ec and with a 
ixture of Sodium Hydroxide and Sodium Sulphide, by Mark W. Bray 
and Clifford E. carson. Printed on page 48 of this issue of Paper 
* Pulping Flax Straw. I1.—Chemical Studies with Chlorine as a Pulping 
Agent. loc. cit. ‘ 


of the rising temperature, from the initial temperature to 100° C. 
in 0.5 hour and then to 155° C. in 1.5 hours; and the maximum 
temperature, which was held unchanged for the predetermined 
time. The variable conditions were the kinds of chemicals, their 
ratios to the material, their concentrations, and the duration of the 
cooking at the maximum temperature. 


Methods of Analysis 


The results of each digestion were determined by analysis of the 
spent solution for the constituent chemicals, and of the pulps for 
yield of crude pulp, lignin, chlorine requirement, and yield of 
chlorinated residue. 

The solutions were analyzed by the usual titration methods. 
Lignin was determined by the method of Ost and Wilkening* and 
the chlorine requirement and the amount of chlorinated residue 
were found by the Roe method‘ as modified by members of the 
staff of this Laboratory.‘ 

Discussion of Experiments 

The purpose of the two series of experiments Nos. A-211 and A- 
212 (see Table 1) was to study the progress of the reaction of the 
straw with various mixtures of sodium hydroxide and sodium 
sulphide. The initial total available alkalinities in the two series, 
expressed as weight of sodium hydroxide in terms of oven-dry 
weight of straw, were 25 per cent and 20 per cent respectively and 
the ratio of sodium sulphide to sodium hydroxide was 1 to 4 in 
both series. 

Series A-211 


The record in Table 1 shows that the total alkali (measured as 
sodium hydroxide) disappeared rapidly from the cooking solution 
during the 2-hour period of rising temperature; after the second 
hour the rate of reaction was relatively very much reduced and it 


5 Ost and Wilkening. Cross and Bevan, “Researches on Cellulose,” 3, 39 


(1905- nists) Chem. Zeit. 461 (1910). 
Determination of Chlorine Absorbed by Unbleached Sulphite 


Pulp = Ind. Eng. Chem. 16, 8, 808-810 (1924). 


TABLE 1.—THE REACTIONS OF FLAX STRAW DIGESTED WITH MIXTURES OF SODIUM HYDROXIDE AND SODIUM SULPHIDE” 


Alkaline digesti ~ 
Duration . a 
of Amount of chemical con- s 
cooking ™ sumed per 100 Ib. straw ™ = 
cr » vw = 
3 as $s 
Zz : 7 ‘ 3 Fs b* 
6 cad s 
z g as § 3 , 2B 
=z a 4 E % Ev a 4 
t Ee = = =a. 
7 = a ° vw = < = te 
a 28 & 3 33 & =: 
hr. hr. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Uncooked straw * ™ es ee ame - eas nace 
ABIL ® occcoces 5 0 2 16.5 0.2 16.6 50.8 
4 1 3 14.1 0.8 14.5 45.7 
1 3 5 17.0 1.3 17.7 43.7 
2 4 6 17.3 1.5 18.1 41.7 
3 5 7 17.6 1,7 18.5 42.5 
Be’ csscrecs 3 0 2 14.4 0.2 14.5 52.2 
4 1 3 15.9 0.6 16.2 48.8 
1 5 7 14.9 1.9 15.9 43.3 
2 7 9 15.2 1.5 16.0 42.6 


‘ * The threshed straw was cut by means of a rag cutter without preliminary 
lusting 

Series A-211.—The straw was digested with 22.5 pounds of sodium hy- 
droxide and 5.5 pounds of oot ere per 100 pounds of straw. The 
total available alkali was calculated adding to the sodium hydroxide 
charged or found by analysis 0.5 of the TP as sulphide determined similarly ; 
the total was equivalent to approximately 25 pounds of sodium hydroxide. 

Series A-212. pre straw was digested with 17. 4 nds of sodium hydroxide 
and 4.3 p to 100 J s of straw. The total | available 
alkali was poe be Re to Pann =~ Ry A of y b 


Chlorination by modified Roe method Loss of mate- 

: r A ~ rial other than 

Lignin in Chlorine Yield of lignin per 100 
crude pulp consumed residue Ib. straw * 

S 

4 , | é : g 3 

£ E 2 & a 3 z 

i. 8 3 a a 3 3 ; 

o 7) = 

=> 7 33." £3 wd 3 4 

e ss $ ss ee sf > b 

&§ ee Sr us Ss us ry on 

% Ib. % Ib. % Ib. Ib. Ib. 

27.0 27.0 29.9 29.9 49.0 49.0 TT 22.0 

15.8 8.1 16.8 8.5 78.2 39.7 30.2 3.0 

11.7 5.4 12.0 5.5 84.9 38.8 32.7 1.5 

6.4 2.8 6.2 2.7 88.8 38.8 32.5 2.1 

6.3 2.6 4.4 1.8 88.7 37.0 33.6 2.1 

6.4 2.7 5.1 2.2 89.2 37.9 32.9 1.9 

18.7 9.7 16.6 8.7 76.2 39.8 30.6 2.7 

14.9 7.3 11.2 5.5 79.4 38.8 31.5 2.7 

8.5 3.7 7.1 3.1 83.0 36.0 33.6 3.6 

7.8 3.3 6.3 2.7 85.0 36.2 34.2 3.1 


"™ The volume of cooking liquor in both series was in the ratio of 60 gallons 
to 100 pounds of straw (oven-dry basis). 

% The period of rising temperature was 0.5 hour from the initial temperature 
to 100 degrees C. and 1.5 hours for the additional increase to 155 degrees C. 
at which point the temperature was held constant for the time indicated. 

%The samples of pulps and of uncooked straw were pane to pass a 
40-mesh sieve before the determinations of lignin and the ch requirement. 

™ The chlorination method is considered as removing all the ame lignin. 
oar bans are on the basis of dry material; “straw” refers to “un- 
trea straw. 
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continued to drop as cooking proceeded. The sulphur (measured 
as sodium sulphide), on the other han: -failed to enter the re- 
action appreciably until the third hour; it was consumed there- 
after at a slew but fairly constant rate. 

The straw lost weirht rapidly during the first 2 hours of the 
digestion and the yield was reduced practically to a minimum by 
the fifth hour. The solution of the lignin alone alsa followéd 
the same course. The solution of the substances that may col- 
lectively be called “other than lignin,” such as pentosans and easily 
hydrolyzed cellulose, was more rapid than that of the lignin, 
reaching a maximum at about the third hour. This behavior is 
shown graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The chlorine requirement, as dctermined by the modified Roe 
method, was found to be nearly equal to the lignin in the pulp. A 
definite relation may reasonably be supposed to exist between the 
ignin and the chlorine required to rende. it soluble, but this 
relation probably is not the 1-to-1 ratio ind‘c..ted by these ex- 
periments, since small amounts of materials othr than lignin were 
removed by the chlorinaticn method. These amounts, upproxim- 
ately 2 per cent of the straw, were fairly constant for each pulp 


of the series. The ratio of 1 to 1, however, has a practical sig- 
Lignin Content of the Crade Pulp, and in the ae 


3 


< F/6.1~ Variation, with Time of Cooking, in the Yields 
of Crude Pulp and of Chlorinated Residue,in the 
80 
rine Consumed, for Series A-all in the Pulping of 
» Flax Straw with Sodium Hydroxide & Sodium Sulphide, 


et Yield of Crude Pulp 


tYield af Chlorinated residue 


Chlorine Consumed 


Lignin\in thes 
Cruda Pulp 


0 / Z 3 4 5 6 7 


Percentage of Oven-Ory Weight of Uncooked Stran 
2 


Hours of Cooking 
Fic. 1 
nificance in the production of pulp by the chlorine processes: if the 
lignin content of the pulp is known, the amount of chlorine re- 
quired can be predicted with reasonable accuracy; this significance 
has been borne out in the semi-commercial experiments now under 
way. 


TABLE 2.—THE REACTIONS OF FLAX STRAW DIGESTED (IN SE 
SULPHITE, BOTH INDIVIDUALLY AND IN VARIOUS COMBIN 


— Chemical charged—, % Amount of 
Amount # a 2 chemical 
per 100 Ib. es consumed 
——oi——- “5 per 100 Ib. 
; gs 
S ev 
z om 
§ | 3 si 3 
z 5 =] ts Ss $3 z 
& $ = =3 £ 58 ae §& 
Qa = < =a? >» at 28 
Ib. Ib. hr. Ib. Ib. 
Uncooked straw ™ 
1 Straw NaOH 10.0 10.0 2 10.0 10.0 
25" Straw Na2SO:z 20.0 20.0 6 18.3 18.3 
3 Straw ® ics 10.0 10.0 2 9.8 9.8 
Na2SOs 20.0 20.0 13.6 13.6 
1R* Pulp from Digestion 1 Na:SOs 20.0 13.4 6 9.0 6.0 
2R . Pulp from Digestion 25 NaOH 10.0 5.9 2 8.7 5.1 
7 Straw NaOH 8.8 8.8 2 8.8 65.5 
NaS 2.2 2.2 0.4 
4R Pulp from Digestion 4 Naz:SOs 20.0 13.1 6 9.7 6.3 
5R Pulp from Digestion 25 {NaOH 8.8 5.2 2 7.2 4.3 
NaS 2.2 1.3 1.4 0.8 


91112131415 See Table 1. 
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1¢“R”’ indicates a redigestion. 
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FIG. 2-Variation, with Time of Cooking, 

4 in the Consumption of Chemicals and in 

the Solution of Whole Straw, of Lignin 

dione, and of all Material other than 

40 Lignin, for Series A-all in the Pulp- 
ing of Flax Straw with Sodium 

Hydroxide and Sodium Sulphide 


Percentage of Oven-Dry Werght of Uncooked Straw 
$ 


33 J 
03s of |\Material other than Pp om 
45 
ee Loss of Lignin 
20 o 
A 
7 eet Total Alkali Consumed 
40 
5 
Sodium Sulphide Cansumed 
0 
0 / 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Hours of Cooking 
Fic. 2 
The residue obtained by chlorination of the crude pulp decreased 
as the time of cooking was increased although the decrease afte: 
the second hour was small. The maximum variation was only 2.7 


TABLE 3 


TOTAL LOSS OF LIGNIN AND OF MATERIAL OTHER THAN 
LIGNIN IN_ VARIOUS ALKALINE DIGESTIONS 
(IN SERIES A-215) OF FLAX STRAW * 


Digestion No. 


obbeceeussees 1 25% 3 iR*® 2R*® 4 4R*®SR™ 

3c o 

= 2 

% % 

” . > oa S 

ee ma. “6 3° 

43 2 42 G3 pi 
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vn oon ek moet and z, 4 H . a ZZ EZ 

738 jf PBs 

* . a ae » Ss ag 

mS me mS Om md xP Sz 

2) 2 o8' OF 2O OD Of MO 

c 2 awe @8 &s ate as ge 

Zz ~Z 23 22 22 23 2S BZ 

Loss of lignin in per cent.... 6.8 14.9 15.1 11.1 21.8 7.8 14.6 20.7 
Loss of material other than 

lignin in per cent........ 26.2 25.9 30.4 29.1 34.6 26.7 30.4 35.9 
Total loss of constituents in 

DET ENE . conseccwacee scene 33.0 40.8 45.5 40.2 56.4 34.5 45.0 56.6 

% See Table 1. 


™ See Table 2. 


38 nee in these columns are the combined losses caused by the two treat- 
ments. 


<IES A-215) WITH SODIUM HYDROXIDE AND WITH SODIUM 
\TIONS, SOME OF WHICH INCLUDED SODIUM SULPHIDE * 


Yield of Lignin in Chlorination by modified 2 

Crude crude pulp c——Roe method-————_, nq 

pulp J -~ A Chlorine Yield of Ss 

100 Ib. consumed residue ” 

——, — ts 

rf 2 ; te 

s 3 z a 4 Es 

e Ky S t =) vi =) = & 
BBO ge oS m6, «32 CO os 
34 oJ -2 £ $2 a Se 4 Sc & 
8 $ af sé 3 st $ Ss oat 
28 a “Ss &e £s as ms ue See 
Ib. Ib. oa % Ib. Ib. 
7. 27. t 29.9 49.0 49.0 24.0 
67.0 67.0 30.1 20.2 32.9 22.0 64.8 43.5 3.3 
59.2 59.2 20.4 12.1 17.1 10.1 77.1 45.7 1.4 
54.5 54.5 21.8 11.9 17.6 9.6 73.7 40.2 2.4 
89.3 59.8 26.5 15.9 23.6 14.1 67.6 40.4 3.5 
73.6 43.6 11.9 5.2 9.7 4.2 84.6 36.9 1.5 
65.5 65.5 29.3 19.2 28.2 18.5 68.2 44.7 1.6 
84.0 55.0 22.5 12.4 17.8 9.8 73.5 40.4 2.2 
73.4 43.4 14.0 6.3 12.3 5.3 83.0 36.0 1.0 


™ Pulp 25 was divided for redigestions 2R and 5R. 
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per cent (of the original weight of the straw) tor periods oi 
cooking ranging from 2 hours to 7. 


Serres A-212 


The various relations brought out in Table 1 and Figs. 1 and 2 
for Series A-211 were found with few exceptions to hold also in 
this series. The exceptions are believed to be more in the nature 
of experimental errors than results. of any great difference in the 
pulping reactions. Comparison of the two series shows that, for 
the same cooking time, yields of pulp slightly higher although con- 
taining more hgnin were obtained in this one (A-212) and for 
pulps of the same yield, again those from this series contained 
slightly :nore lignin. The yields of chlorinated residues were about 
the same in both but the amounts of material other than lignin 
wssolved by the chlorination treatments were slightly higher in 
Series A-212. 

Sertes A-215 . 

The object of these experiments was to determine the com- 
parative eftects produced upon the straw by treatments with (1) 


@-—Undiqested straw. 


(Continued) 
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sulphite) was approximately 16 per cei: of the oven-dry weight 
of the straw. A digestion‘ with 15 per cent of sodium hydroxide, 
und+r nearly the same conditions, in which 13.4 per cent of sodium 
hydioxide was consumed, caused the solution of about the same 
amounts of lignin and of materials other than lignin as in Diges- 
tion No. 3, indicating that in a digestion of this kind the main 
reaction is an alkaline hydrolysis of the straw material. The 
sulphite radical also entered into the reaction in No. 3, however, 
since sodium sulphite equal to 13.6 per cent of the weight of the 
straw was consumed. The sulphite radical may have aided in 
rendering the straw material soluble or it merely may have com- 
bined with the products of the hydrolytic reaction; its behavior 
in this respect ir not clear. On the other hand, in digestions of 
the nature of No 25 where sodium sulphite was used alone, the 
hydrolysis of the -hemical would furnish only 6.4 per cent of 
socinm hydroxi**, which is not sufficient to cause the solution of 
40.8 per cent » the straw, and it is plainly evident that in such 
cases the sulphite radical, probably reacting as sodium bisulphite, 


O-Straw digested with sodium hydroxide. 
@-—Straw digested with sodium sulphite. 


@-Straw digested with sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphide. 

@-Straw a4 ested with sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphite. 

©-Redigestions of pulps from treatments o andawith Sodium 
suphite and sodium hydrozide respectively. 


50 


_—— 


oo S 


Claorinated Residue in Per 
Cent of Weight of Straw. 


30 40 50 60 


70 80 90 100 


Crude Pulp in Per Cent of Weight of Straw. 


Fic. 3. 


The Relative Yields of Chlorinated Residue and of Crude Pulp, expressed as Percentages of the Oven-Dry Weight of the Uncooked Straw, for 
Series A-211, A-212 and A-215 in the Alkaline Pulping of Flax Straw. 


sodium hydroxide (a) alone, (b) mixed with sodium sulphide, (c) 
mixed with sodium sulphite, and (d) alternating with sodium 
sulphite, and with (2) sodium sulphite (a) alone and (b) alter- 
nating with a mixture of sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphide. 
The data are recorded in Tables 2 and 3. 


Digestion of the straw with 10 per cent of its oven-dry weight 
of sodium hydroxide (see Digestion No. 1), under the conditions 
indicated in the tables, reduced the material other than lignin 26.2 
per cent of the weight of the straw, and the lignin 6.8 per cent. 
Digestion with double the amount, 20 per cent, of sodium sulphite 
(see Digestion No. 25) under conditions similar except for an 
increase in time at the maximum temperature in order to allow 
a nearly complete consumption of the chemical, caused about the 
same reduction in material other than lignin, namely 25.9 per 
cent, but more than doubled the reduction in lignin, which became 
14.9 per cent. A mixture (Digestion No. 3) of the same individual 
percentages of the two chemicals (30 per cent total weight) used 
with the weight of the straw and volume of cooking solution 
standard for the other digestions failed to dissolve the lignin to 
any greater extent than the sodium sulphite alone had done in 
Digestion 25. The amount of material other than lignin dissolved 
in this mixture of chemicals was 30.4 per cent, 4.5 per cent greater 
than in the other digestion (considering oven-dry weight of straw 
100 per cent). 


The available sodium hydroxide in Digestion No. 3 (that added 
originally plus the amount produced by hydrolysis of the sodium 


aids directly in rendering the straw soluble. 

To determine the effects produced by alternating treatments with 
solutions of sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphite the pulp from 
Digestion No. 1 was recooked with 20 per cent of its weight of 
sodium sulphite (see Digestion No. 1-R) and that from Digestion 
No. 25 with 10 per cent of its weight of sodium hydroxide (see 
Digestion No. 2-R). The other cooking conditions of: the re- 
digestions were identical with those of the corresponding previous 
digestions. When the sequence of treatments was the hydroxide 
followed by the sulphite, the total loss was 40.2 per cent of the 
weight of the straw, which was 5.3 per cent less than when the 
two chemicals were used together; the difference was mainly due 
to the lower amount of lignin dissolved by the alternating treat- 
ments, Since a large amount of material other than lignin had 
been dissolved by the hydroxide in the first digestion, it might be 
expected in the redigestion that the sulphite would be able to react 
to a greater extent in rendering the lignin soluble. While the 
amount of lignin dissolved per unit weight of sodium sulphite 
consumed was nearly the same in the Redigestion No. 1-R as 
in Digestion No. 25, however, the rate of the reaction was greatly 
retarded and only 4.3 per cent of lignin was removed in addition 
to that previously taken out in Digestion No. 1. 

Numerous instances are on record where preliminary steaming, 
extraction, or digestion have rendered the material unfit for satis- 
factory pulping. Michel-Joffard‘ reports that Bordeaux pine from 


* Michel-Joffard, R. Production of Pulp from Bordeaux Pine. Paper 
Trade J. 79, 18, 159TS (Oct. 30, 1924). 
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which the resins had been removed by a digestion with sodium 
hydroxide could not subsequently be pulped by the sulphite process. 
Miller* has found that an acid hydrolysis preliminary to sulphite 
cooking so altered the lignin of spruce wood that it could not be 
dissolved by the sulphite liquor. A satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenon has not been offered. Mild hydrolytic action, whether 
alkaline or acid, appears to alter the character of lignin so as to 
retard its solution in sulphite or bisulphite digestions. 

When the sequence of treatments was reversed, however, sodium 
sulphite being followed by the hydroxide, the total lignin dissolved 
was 21.8 per cent of the weight of the straw (see Digestion No. 
2-R), which was practically equal to the combined lignin losses 
caused by the separate action of these chemicals directly on the 
straw. In other words, in these experiments on straw the action 
ef sodium hydroxide in dissolving lignin was not inhibited by a 
previous treatment with sodium sulphite. . 

The conditions in Digestion Nos. 4, 4-R, and 5-R were re- 
spectively identical with those of Nos. 1, 1-R, and 2-R except that 
a solution containing four parts of sodium hydroxide and one of 
sodium sulphide was used instead of a solution of the hydroxide 
alone. The total alkalinities of the two solutions were equivalent. 
The substitution of the hydroxide-sulphide mixture for the straight 
hydroxide solution caused slightly greater losses in both lignin 
and material other than lignin, but in general the results were the 
same as those observed for Digestions Nos. 1, 1-R, and 2-R. 

The chlorine requirement of all these pulps was found, as in 
Series A-211 and A-212, to be nearly equal to the lignin in the 
pulp, but in general slightly higher yields of chlorinated residue 
were obtained in Series A-215 than in the other two. 

YIELD OF CHLORINATED RESIDUE 

The relation between the yield of chlorinated residue (which 
may also be considered as the yield of cellulose) and the yield of 
the crude pulp from which it was isolated is shown graphically in 
Fig. 3. The data for this curve were taken from all three series 
and represent six different types of treatments applied to the straw. 
In that part of the curve from a 70 to a 40 per cent yield of crude 
pulp, the slope indicates a 1 per cent loss in chlorinated residue 
for each 3 per cent loss in crude pulp. This ratio conforms to 
previous observations for another lot of straw cooked with various 
amounts of sodium hydroxide.‘ 

Summary 

1. A study of the progress of the reactions taking place during 
a digestion of flax straw with mixtures of sodium hydroxide and 
sodium sulphide has shown the solution of the lignin to be much 
slower than the solution of those portions of the material called 
“other than lignin.” 

2. The weight of chlorine required to render soluble the lignin 
in the crude pulp was found to be nearly equal to that of the 
lignin, for six different types of digestions. 

3. The yield of chlorinated residue obtained by the modified Roe 
method was observed to bear a definite relation to the yield of the 
crude pulp from which it was isolated. Between the limits of 70 
and 40 per cent in the yield of crude pulp, the average loss in 
cellulose was 1 per cent for each 3 per cent loss in pulp. 

4. The solution of the straw during a digestion with a mixture 
of sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphite appears to be due prin- 
cipally to an alkaline hydrolysis, whereas during a digestion with 
the sulphite ‘alone such solution, particularly that of the lignin 
constituent, seems to be caused largeiy by a reaction with the bi- 
sulphite radical. 

5. The solubility of lignin in a solution of sodium sulphite was 
found to be lowered by a preliminary mild hydrolysis with a 
solution of sodium hydroxide. 

Fig. 4—The Cast-Steel Autoclaves 

Each autoclave ™ consists of two hollow, concentric steel spheres mounted 

on trunnions, with a globular space between them and having a suitable 


* Miller, R. N.. Swanson, W. H., Soderquist, R. Chemistry of the Sulphite 
Process. IX.—The Influence of Hydrogen-Ion Concentration. Paper Trade 
J. 82, 9, 131TS (Mar. 4, 1926). 

* Sidney D. Wells, formerly Engineer in Forest Products, U. S, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., designed the autoclaves and equipment. 
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charging opening, with its cover, leading to the inner sphere. One trunnion 
forms an inlet for the admission of steam or of cooling water to the globular 
space, which may be drained through a pet cock; the other encloses a ther. 
mometer well which reaches the center of the inner sphere, and also supports 
a guard for the projecting stem of the thermometer. Leading into the inner 
sphere, opposite the charging opening, is a small hole tor gauge attachment 
or for blow-off; it was not used in the experiments reported here. The main 
dimensions follow: outside diameter, 15% inches; inside diameter, 12 inches; 
thickness of each wall, % inch; depth of globular steam space, 4 inch; 
diameter of charging opening, 3% inches; length of thermometer, 27% inches; 
range of thermometer, 20° C. to 250° C.; first gradation of thermometer, 1} 
inches from bulb. A 134 h.p. geared motor drives the 3 autoclaves at about 
1 r.p.m, through a common shaft and individual worm gearing. The % inch 
steam lines are equipped with Mason pressure regulators and gauges which 


Fic. 4 


control and indicate the steam pressure in the globular heating space. At the 
end of the digestion period the autoclaves are cooled sufficiently to permit 
removal of the covers and the contents then are washed out itito the lead-lined 
trough, which leads to a screen. 


Annual Meeting of TAPPI 


The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry wi.l 
hold its thirteenth annual convention in New York on February 
22 and 23. All sessions will be held, as in past years, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


On the two days preceding those oy which the general sessions 
and sectional meetings are held there will be the regular meetings 
and luncheons of the executive committee. Provision will be 
made for taking care of any committees or other groups that may 
be interested in holding conferences. 


Official announcement of the program will be published very 
soon. It may be said, however, that the papers to be presented are 
unusually interesting and the indications are that the attendance 
will be larger than ever. 


The annual banquet of the Association will be held on the eve- 
ning of Washington’s Birthday, February 22nd, at the Hotel 
Commodore. Exceptionally fine speakers together with an unex- 
celled series of entertainment features will mark this annual affair 
as one that no member of TAPPI will care to miss. 


Usage of Lubricating Oil 


The following interesting figures relating to the consumption of 
lubricating oil are reported for a group of mills making news 
print : 


Total gals. oil Gals. oil per 


per ton of ton of paper. For 
Mill finished product paper machines only 
1 426 .281 
2 .294 217 
3 369 165 
4 1.297 397 
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Since 1920 there have been three major revisions of the Fed- 
eral Taxes; in 1921, 1924, and 1926. These revisions have re- 
sulted in the reduction of surtaxes on individual incomes from a 
maximum of 65 per cent to 20 per cent; reduction in normal tax 
rates on individuals from 12 per cent maximum and 6 per cent 
minimum to 5 per cent and 1% per cent respectively; increased 
exemptions and deductions for individuals; a cut of one-half in 
estate taxes and doubling of the exemption; and repeal of war- 
time excise taxes (so-called nuisance taxes) except in a few in- 
stances such as the automobile and admission taxes which have 
been greatly reduced. In brief, all war-time taxes have been re- 
pealed, or tax rates have been drastically cut in every case ex- 
cept the corporation tax which has been increased from 10 to 12, 
121%4, 13 and 13% per cent. We strongly urge, that in proposing 
to the House, reduction of present taxes, the Ways and Means 
Committee give first consideration to this one tax, which in past 
revisions instead of having been reduced with all other taxes, 
has been moved upward. 

Most substantial business, except in agriculture, today is done in 
corporate form. Corporations predominate in most industries. 
Corporations supply most of our necessities and nearly all of our 
luxuries. They provide our financial and transportation facilities. 
What is customarily called the “cost of living,” with the partial 
exception of foodstuffs, is practically a price index of corpora- 
tion products. Yet even today, nearly ten years after the war— 
when almost any form of taxation productive of revenue was 
defensible—the tax rate on corporation incomes is more than 
two and one-half times the corresponding rate of tax on any 
other form of doing business. 

Stockholders in corporations represent the largest single body 
of taxpayers in the country. Individual tax rates have been de- 
creased and exemptions increased until less than 5 per cent of 
the qualified voters pay a direct income tax to the Federal Govern- 
ment. No form of tax relief now available is more necessary in 
the interests of equity and justice than tax relief for corporations. 
No form of tax relief will confer wider social benefits. 


Corporation Tax Now on War-Time Basis 


At the present time the corporation income tax is the only 
Federal tax which is still on a war-time basis; in fact, the rates 
have been increased from 10 to 13% per cent since the war. In 
the face of decreasing demands on the Treasury and of huge 
annual surpluses, collections from the corporation tax steadily in- 
crease both in amount and relative importance to all Treasury 
receipts. Corporation tax collections were $881,000,000 in 1924 


* National Lumber Manufacturers Association Bulletin. 
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The Corporation Income Tax’ 


and $1,308,000,000 in 1927 as compared with individual tax col- 
lections of $661,000,000 and $991,000,000 for those two years an in- 
crease in corporation tax collections of $427,000,000 and in in- 
dividual tax collections of $250,000,000; in percentage an increase 
of 48.5 per cent as compared with 37.3 per cent. 

The revenue resulting from increases in the corporation tax 
rate in 1921, 1924, and 1925 was not necessary to meet Govern- 
ment expenditures. In every case the budget surplus exceeded the 
increase in corporation tax collections over the previous year. 
The astounding sum of $2,390,000,000, the total excess of receipts 
over expenditures for the last six years, shows clearly that far 
from being necessary to increase corporation tax rates a sub- 
stantial reduction could have been made without interfering with 
sound budgetary practice. 


The purpose of a budget system is to balance receipts and 
expenditures; continual surpluses indicate faulty budgetary prac- 
tice to the same extent as continual deficits. President Coolidge 
said in his address to the Business Organization of the Govern- 
ment on June 30, 1924: 

“A Government which lays taxes on the people not required by 
urgent public necessity and sound public policy is not a pro- 
tector of liberty, but an instrument of tyranny.*** If with increas- 
ing business our revenues increase, such increase should not be 
absorbed in new ways of spending it. They should be applied 
to. the lowering of taxes. In that direction lies the public 
welfare.” 

Nevertheless since that date (June 30, 1924) the corporation 
tax has been increased and excess tax collections for the four 
years 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 totalled $1,768,638,000. 


Discrimination in Taxation of Corporations 


It has been estimated that 80 per cent of the volume of business 
in the United States is done by corporations. Under the rates 
of tax now in force, business which finds it necessary or ex- 
pedient to incorporate must pay a tax of 13% per cent on net 
earnings as compared to a maximum tax of 5 per cent applying 
to their competitors who function as partnerships or individuals. 

The imposition of a higher tax on business done in corporate 
form than upon competitors, merely because they operate as part- 
nerships or individuals, is an unwarranted discrimination in tax- 
ation which except in emergency cannot be justified. There is 
no sound reason why the tax on corporations should materially 
exceed the tax applying to business conducted in partnership or 
individual form. ‘The Federal Government confers no benefits 
upon business in corporate form which it does not equally confer 
on any other form of doing business, except the right within 
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strict limits to withhold earnings from distribution and hence 
from liability to surtax. é 

The present tax discrimination against corporate business is 
an outgrowth of a war emergency long since past. Congress 
should enunciate clearly its purpose of restoring the tax rates 
to their pre-war status which embodies the sound principle of 
taxing all business alike. 


Basis of Corporation Tax Not That of True Income Tax: 


All corporation taxees are shifted, either to buyers of its 
products or to its stockholders. Since the corporation is a ficti- 
tious entity, it cannot absorb taxes or any other charges; event- 
ually they must be borne either by purchasers of the corpora- 
tion’s goods or by the stockholders. Taxation of net profits of 
corporations, therefore, does not result in taxation in proportion 
to ability to pay but distributes the tax burden in an inequitable 
fashion either to consumers or stockholders, regardless of income 
status. And whether corporation taxes are paid by consumers or 
by stockholders, the burden tends to fall more heavily on the 
lower income groups. 


Entire Repeal of This Tax Not Now Possible: 


As a practical fact, it is recognized that the Government, unless 
it increases other forms of taxation, cannot at this time reduce 
by 65 per cent (to equalize it with the tax on other forms of 
business) a tax which in 1927 brought in receipts of $1,308- 
000,000. But, in view of the fact that the corporation tax runs 
counter to the true function of an income tax, receipts from this 
source should be reduced to the lowest possible level consistent 
with sound Treasury finance. In 1925, corporation tax collections 
totalled $916,000,000; in 1926, $1,095,000,000; and in 1927, $1,308,- 
000,000. Instead of becoming less dependent upon revenue from 
the present inequitable and discriminating corporation tax, the 
Government is collecting each year a steadily larger proportion of 
its total revenues from that source. Under the circumstances the 
corporation tax rate should be reduced to the lowest possible level 
compatible with sound Government finance and the tendency 
should be toward further reductions as circumstances warrant 
until the tax on corporations is in line with the normal tax on 
individuals and partnerships. The fact is that proportionately 
the corporation rate is too high and the individual normal rates 
are too low. 


Incidence of the Tax: 


Considerable difference of opinion respecting the incidence of 
the corporation tax has been expressed. Whether passed on to 
consumers or passed on to stockholders, the tax is inequitable. 

In a competitive market, prices are fixed by the market, that is, 
by supply and demand and, except in the most general way. 
they are not materially influenced by individual costs of produc- 
tion. While the business man may desire and attempt to shift 
the tax to the public by increasing his prices, and by including 
such taxes in his costs and earning a satisfactory margin of profit 
above his costs, and may actually think he is doing so, he usually 
has little or no control over prices. Since the tax is a net 
profits tax and not a sales tax, it does not fall on those pro- 
ducers selling at or below cost of production. Any increase in 
price tends to increase the production of the unprofitable producer, 
and the supply of available goods. Oversupply, in turn, tends 
to force prices downward. In other words, the tendency of 
prices to rise upon the imposition of a general profits tax is offset 
by the tendency of increased production by marginal producers 
who are not subject to tax. 

If the tax cannot be passed on to the consumer in the form 
of increased prices, it must be paid from corporation profits and 
subtracted from the dividends to stockholders. 

The corporation tax is inequitable regardless of whether stock- 
holders are persons of large or small incomes. In effect, it im- 
poses a normal tax of 13% per cent on an individual’s income 
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from business done in corporate form, instead of a maximum 
of 5 per cent which applies to the remainder of this taxabie mn- 
come. Taxpayers in the highest brackets are paying normal taxe, 
on their income through corporations at a rate more than 24 
times as high as that applying to the remainder of their income, 
Surtaxes apply equally to dividends and other taxable income, 
And corporation stock ownership is not confined to persons of 
large incomes but is widely scattered; the largest American cor- 
porations are not owned by men of great wealth but by millions 
of people of small and moderate incomes. The burden on stock- 
holders who are not within the surtax brackets, and the many 
who are entirely exempt from individual income taxes is, of 
course, immeasurably greater than on taxpayers in the higher 
brackets. And since the net earnings of corporations, upon which 
taxes are assessed are never entirely distributed except upon dis- 
solution, the tax burden is actually considerably greater than is 
indicated by the rate of 13% per cent. 

Numerous estimates of the number of stockholders in the Uni- 
ted States have been made, varying from 3,000,000 to 20,000,000 
people. It is not necessary to determine the actual number of 
stockholders for it is apparent even from the lower of these 
two figures, which seems unduly conservative, that stock owner- 
ship is widely scattered and stocks must, to a considerable ex- 
tent, be in the hands of people of small or moderate incomes. 
Statistics of income for 1925 show that corporations in that year 
paid dividends of $5,189,000,000. all of which was reported as 
received by individuals or other corporations, except about $550,- 
000,000. This $550,000,000 must have been paid to stockholders 
who came within the exemption limits and who, therefore, filed 
no returns. In other words, it is apparent that approximately 15 
per cent of the corporation stock in the United States is held 
by persons entirely exempt from income taxes except to the 
extent that they are burdened by the corporation tax. 

A further 18.6 per cent is held by individuals reporting net 
income less than $10,000 and who therefore pay an average tax of 
only 0.26 per cent, except their income from corporations on which 
a tax of 13% per cent is assessed. 


Debt Reduction Versus Tax Reduction: 


In certain quarters, it has been proposed that tax reduction 
should go slowly at the present time since any surplus which may 
accrue can usefully be applied to the further and more rapid 
reduction of the public debt. No one will question the appeal 
of this argument but it is based upon faulty premises. 

The Sinking Fund Act provides annual appropriations for the 
purpose of debt retirement and the Treasury has estimated that 
the money thus appropriated will be sufficient to retire the 
domestic public debt in approximately 25 years from 1919, that 
is, 1944. Now, due to the application to debt retirement of sur- 
plus sums remaining in the Treasury at the end of each fiscal 
year since 1920, debt retirement has proceeded about twice as 
rapidly as contemplated by law. The proposal is to continue this 
system; in effect, to continue present tax rates so that surpluses 
may continue to accrue and be applied to debt reduction. 

Corporation stockholders already bear their just share of debt 
retirement through the assessment of individual income taxes and 
other taxes. Through the collection of unnecessary revenues, 
largely due to excessive corporation taxes, and the application 
to debt retirement of the surplus sums produced thereby, they 
have in fact paid much more than their equitable share of the debt. 
Debt retirement due to excess tax collections derived from in- 
equitable tax rates cannot be justified under any circumstances. 
With the public debt reduced to less than $18,000,000,000 and being 
retired in an orderly manner through the Sinking Fund, and with 
debt settlement with our former Allies, which will eventually 
bring in more than $20,000,000,000 in principal and interest, it is 
difficult to see the emergency which demands retention of dis- 
criminatory and inequitable taxes. 

Furthermore, money which can be borrowed by the Govern- 
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ment at 3 per cent or less, is worth from 5 per cent to 6 per 
cent to the taxpayer. 


Tax Exemption of Small Corporations: 


It has been often suggested that those in control of small cor- 
porations bear the brunt of the burden of the present corporation 
tax and that tax relief should take largely the form of an in- 
creased exemption to corporations. A proposal of exemption of 
the first $25,000 of net corporate income has in fact been made by 
a prominent state bankers’ organization and is understood to have 
some currency and support. 

It has been said that no line of manufacturing activity can be 
more easily undertaken than lumber manufacture. A cash outlay 
of $200. for a portable mill, on the installment plan, will enable 
a man to start the manufacture of lumber in some sections. The 
ease with which this can be done accounts, to a surprising degree, 
for the constant over-production of lumber, wasteful operation, 
bankrupt competition, and barren cut-over lands which are among 
the forestry problems of today. Forest engineers, economists, 
lumber manufacturers and others have, for years, been trying to 
find a remedy for such conditions. They have been seeking a plan 
of operation, which would permit practical lumbering on a basis 
assuring a continuous annual yield of lumber from the land 
under the control of a single operation. Many such plans have 
been worked out, practically all of which are centered around the 
principle of the so-called “sustained yield.” This proposal con- 
templates cutting of mature timber in accordance with a care- 
fully worked-out schedule of operations which would permit na- 
tural or artificial reforestation during the cycle of cutting, thus 
eliminating large cut-over and non-productive land areas. 

The prime essentials necessary to carry out any of these plans 
are: (1) a large accumulation of capital sufficient to own and 
manage large tracts of forested lands; (2) incorporated activity; 
(3) an equitable and practical system of taxation. While the 
tax problem is particularly a question of state and local taxes, 
high Federal taxes which take a substantial portion of the profits, 
are, naturally, an added burden. The point I make. in this con- 
nection, however, is that any plan which contemplates the taxa- 
tion of corporations according to size, or which imposes on larger 
corporations a heavier tax burden than on the smaller, will re- 
sult in continued and increased operations by the small units 
which do not find it profitable, practicable or expedient to under- 
take reforestation or utilization of waste lands. In other words, 
reforestation by private interests can be carried out only by rel- 
atively large corporations. If you unduly handicap the corpora- 
tion large enough to maintain an economical operating unit and 
to carry timber lands sufficient to keep the mills continuously 
supplied with raw materials, you can count private enterprise out 
of the picture as a means of solving the so-called forestry prob- 
lem. 

It has been shown above that corporation taxes are eventually 
paid by stockholders and that stockholders of the United States 
are now measured by millions. There are several times as many 
citizens today paying indirectly through corporations, 13% per 
cent on a portion of their earnings, as are paying directly any 
individual income tax whatsoever. 

Some Examples 

It may be pointed out, for example, that the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has over 430,000 stockholders 
with an average investment of less than $3,000. Of these, more 
than 160,000 are employees with an average investment of $2,900. 
No one stockholder owns as much as 1 per cent of the outstand- 
ing stock, The U. S. Steel Corporation has over 144,000 stock- 
holders and 8 per cent of its entire stock is owned by employees. 
The Standard Oil Company, of New Jersey, has 62,000 stockhold- 
ers of which 17,400 are employees. Innumerable examples can 


be cited. Over a million people are stockholders in American 
railroads and over 2,600,000 in gas, electric and power companies. 
The adoption of the proposal to exempt from taxation corpora- 
tions having a net income of less than $25,000 would favor less 
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than 20 per cent of the corporate business of the country at the 
expense of the remainder, and while it might help the small 
corporation it would not materially help the small stockholder. 
None of the other tax reduction proposals being urged approach 1m 
importance the necessity for reduction of the corporation tax 
rate. Corporation tax reduction will confer by far the widest 
and greatest social and economic benefits. Essentially the ques- 
tion is one of fair and just taxation. Inequity and discrimination 
have no place in a permanent tax system. Congress should make 
at once as large as possible a reduction in the corporation income 
tax rate and should do so with the clear intention of making such 
further subsequent reductions as may be necessary to eliminate 
the present great discrimination against the conduct of business 
in corporate form. The Government should be just before it 
seeks to be generous. 


New Calendar Proposed 


The League of Nations at Geneva has decided to issue in- 
vitations to all the nations consisting the League to name com- 
mittees to decide upon simplifying the calendar. Two differ- 
ent schemes are to be taken into particular consideration, one a 
quarter year plan consisting of two 30 days months and one 31 
day month, while the other scheme, as originated by Moses B. 
Cotsworth, formerly associate of Sir Sandford Fleming, builder 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and instigator of the move- 
ment which resulted in the adoption of standard time all over 
the world comprises a 13 month year of four weeks each, in- 
stead of the present year with 12 months of unequal length. 

One of the chief advantages, it was stated, of the new scheme, 
would lie in the circumstances that periods and terms relating 
to, for instance, bookeeping systems and the like, would be 
made of similar duration, thus making filing and registering 
more uniform and easy. A circular has been sent out by sev- 
eral large American business concerns heartily endorsing the 
scheme. 

Mr. Cotsworth, after assisting the League of Nations Com- 
mittee in this matter, is at present a guest on this continent, 
and in Rochester, N. Y., he has just made a statement to the 
effect that his work with the League of Nations was the out- 
come of a request for this calendar reform, received in 185 ap- 
plications from 38 different nations. 

Another provision which the proposed calendar would make 
is for all holidays to be placed on Mondays, by many considered 
“a decided advantage to industry” as well as a convenience 
to the public at large—The Canadian Chartered Accountant. 


M’Kee Will Manage Sylva Pulp Concern 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AsHeEviL_e, N. C., January 16, 1928—E. L. McKee of Sylva, 
head of the Parsons Tanning Company, has been named vice- 
president and manager of the Sylva Paper Company, it was 
learned here following a meeting of the directors of the new paper 
pulp company in Dayton, Ohio. 

The president will be John G. Sutherland, of Dayton, one of the 
chief executives of the Mead Paper Company, and the directors 
are the officials of the Armour Leather Company, and the Mead 
Paper Board Corporation, who control the Sylva industry, it was 
learned from Mr. McKee, who was in Asheville Thursday. 

Campbell King, construction engineer of the Management En- 
gineering and Construction Company, which will build the paper 
pulp plant, has arrived to confer with Mr. McKee over plans for 
beginning building on a site adjoining the Parsons Tanning Com- 
pany plant in Sylva. 

The manufacture of chestnut wood and bark into extracts and 
paper pulp is not merely an industry for Sylva, but will be of vital 
importance to the whole of western North Carolina, as the wood 
is drawn from all parts of western Carolina, and the marketing 
of which wood gives more widespread distribution of money. 
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Business Control Through Budgeting’ 


How Budgeting Has Been Found Practical in Many Lines— 
Business Principles of Plan and Its Advantages 
By John H. MacDonald‘ 


We may define budgeting simply by saying that it is an estimate 
vf future needs. If you will stop to think a minute you will see 
that all of us, in our own personal Jife as well as in our business, 
do budget, as a matter of fact, whether we have a formal plan for 
doing so or not. When we define budgeting as “an estimate of 
future needs,” we are thinking of needs of every type. These may 
be needs of labor; of materials, of sales, of money, of advertising, 
of plant and equipment or of anything else of which you wish to 
think. 

The principles of budgetary control are three in number: 
1—Budgeting implies pre-planning. 
2—Proper budgeting assumes coordination and cooperation between 

the various departments. 
3—To be effective, budgets must be followed up and controlled af- 
ter they are put into operation. 

A standard cost is, after all, nothing more or less than an esti- 
mate or quota which has been set up after consideration of past 
performances and probable future requirements. Like any oper- 
ating activity, an attempt is made to keep the performance within 
the standard of allowed cost. The differences between the standard 
cost and the actual cost represent the variation from the plan. 

A budget system has precisely the same purpose——namely, the 
establishment of a standard or estimate and the comparison of the 
actual performance with this estimate. Consequently, a budget 
system is only an extension of the principles of standard costs and 
should not be viewed as something very new or as a radical de- 
parture from that with which we have been familiar for some years. 

A wide variety of lines and kinds of business have found it 
practical to operate under a budget system. I can personally re- 
fer you to several companies in each of the following lines of busi- 
ness which are now operating successful budget systems: 

Banks, railroads, newspapers, ice cream manufacturing plants, 
construction and contracting companies, hotels, canneries, metal 
working establishments, garment manufacturers, knit goods manv- 
facturers, department stores, oil companies, lumber companies, fur- 
niture manufacturing plants, shoe manufacturers, foundries, print- 
ing, automobile accessories. 

A few examples of the results of budgeting in terms of con- 
parisons between estimated and actual figures may be of interest: 


_1—A bank located in New York City estimates expenses within 1 


per cent and in many cases within 1/10 of 1 per cent. The 
Chicago Trust Company in 1924 estimated its net profits only 
$2,000 over actual net profits. 


2—One house in a chain of hotels shows a certain classification of 
receipts within 7/10 of 1 per cent of the estimated amount and 
in the same hotel the total receipts the same period were 96.42 
per cent correct. 

3—Newspapers. A mid-western newspaper estimated both income 
and expense within 5 per cent of actual; publishing houses 
within an average of 3 per cent of actual. A well known 
eastern department store in one department budgeted esti- 
mated sales $31,000, actual sales $30,921. A metal working 
plant secured 99.72 per cent correlation between estimated 
and actual figures for production and sales. 


4—The American Telephone and Telegraph Company finds it 
practical to forecast revenue and expense construction work 
and total station gain for five years in advance. 


* From United Typothetae Bulletin. 
1 Asst. Professor of Management, New York University. 
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5—An ice company has no means as yet of forecasting the 
weather but finds it possible to operate on a budget plan. 

6—Armour and Company—the president recently announced a 
saving of $10,000,000 in 1925 as a result of the installation 
of the budget plan. 

Perhaps some of you are wondering just what the best way is 
to commence the installation of a budget plan in your particular 
business. In this connection I suggest that you first prepare esti- 
mates of the kinds of expenses easiest to estimate and easiest to 
control. I very freely admit that all expenses bear a definite 
relationship to income from sales and that therefore, one must 
first know what the income is going to be before he can make 
a fair estimate of expenses. However, in every business there 
are many expenses, which are relatively constant and fixed, re- 
gardless of the volume of sales. 

Furthermore, no matter how well the idea of budgeting may be 
sold, one will always find skeptics in the organization. Is it 
not more sensible, therefore, to start by budgeting those items 
which one can be reasonably sure of estimating with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy and as a result be able to show a high degree 
of correlation between estimated and actual expenses at the end 
of the budget period, rather than to plunge in at once to the 
budgeting of the item which is by far the hardest of all to esti- 
mate, namely, sales? 


As a matter of fact, if the latter plan is followed, there is a 
very great likelihood at first, at least, that the actual figures will 
be considerably out of line with the estimates, with the result 
that scoffers will be given further opportunity. to tell you and 
other members of the organization how impractical the budget 
idea is. 

What are the advantages accruing to a concern which budgets? 
First, a budget plan substitutes facts and figures for guesswork— 
a desirable thing. None of us can undertake any business oper- 
ation if we have made a plan first, without doing that work bct- 
ter as a result of having made the plan. 

Second, budgeting not only aids materially in securing co- 
operation but it really breeds it. A budget system will invariably 
assist in the co-operation and coordination of the business. 

Third, the probable results are not necessarily known but at 
least, anticipated some time in advance. Of course, the budget is 
only as good as the estimate. If it looks as it business is going 
to be better in 1928 than 1927, or worse, as the case may be, 
you have at least given consideration to that before 1928 has 
started. You don’t know, even the experts collecting large fee’s 
don’t know, but at any rate you have a reasonable assurance 
that conditions are likely to be this, that or the other during the 
coming year. Fourth, budgets help restrain unwise expenses. 

Last, budgets help in the formulation of a unified financial 
program, and there again those of you who are in the financial 
end, in the treasurer’s end of the business, know that if you asa 
financial man can go to your bank and say: These are our plans 
for 1928; we want a loan; here is what we expect to do with 
the money; here is how we expect to pay it back; and here is how 
we expect to get results, the bank will recognize your proposition. 
Banks, here in the East, at least, are more and more demanding 
that those who come to them with requests for loans have some 
kind of a plan—call it a budget or anything else you wish— 
which will show where the business is going, what it expects to 
do with the money, and how they expect to pay it back. 
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RAG CUTTERS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


Riegelsville, N. J., U. S. A. 


Canadian Representatives 


Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Sole Agents for Europe 


R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, Loudon, E. C. 
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FELTS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portland is in the heart of the big timber region of the 
Pacific Northwest. It also has an abundance of cheap 
hydro-electric power for manufacturing purposes, good 
ocean and railway shipping facilities and a fair supply of 
skilled labor, practically all of which is non-union. 


Portland is also an ideal place to live. It has a mild 
climate, good water and plenty of nice hotels, apartment 
houses and homes. Also good schools, theaters, libraries, 
clubs and parks. 


I would be pleased to serve you in the location, design 
and construction of the new mill of yours. 


HENRY BLACK 


Complete Building Construction 


383 Pittock Block - - - Portland, Oregon 
Telephone Broadway 8060 
(XEEEEREED 
Iron Workers, Cement Workers, Bricklayers, Carpenters, 


Roofers, Plumbers, Electricians, Cabinet-makers, Painters 
and Paperhangers; also Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
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HE outstanding ruggedness of ORR 

pulp felts combined with their more 
open texture means faster water removal 
and extra days of life. 


ORR felts are woven for service on 
every class and grade of pulp, and for use 
on every type of machine—soda and sul- 
phite dry machines as well as wet ma- 
chines. 


Orr felts come in various weights, widths 
and lengths, there being a particular ORR 
to meet your particular requirement. 


It will pay you to give ORR felts a trial. 
The more satisfactory service reported 
by your machine tenders, and the sharp 
reduction in felt bills reported by your 
Cost Department, will justify their per- 
manent adoption. 


State your needs and we 
will ship the particular 
ORR your job should have 


THE ORR FELT and BLANKET CO. 
Piqua , ; , ° : Ohio 
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Construction News 

Chelsea, Mass.—The Standard Box Company, 28 Gerrish 
Avenue, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, has com- 
pleted plans and is asking bids on general contract for a new 
addition to its plant, two-story, 100 x 142 feet, reported to 
cost close to $75,000, with equipment. It is expected to award 
contract and begin superstructure at an early date. Eisenberg 
& Feer, 46 Cornhill str>et, Boston, are architects. 

Wabash, Ind—The Union Fibre Company, Winona, Minn., 
is reported considering the construction of a new fibre-board 
mill on Chestnut street, Wabash, to be one-story, 50 x 100 ft., 
with extension 32 x 70 feet, reported to cost close to $60,000, 
with equipment. R. C. Tearse is president. 

Hoquiam, Wash.—The Zellerbach Paper Company, San 
Francisco, and Fresno, Cal., is reported considering enlarge- 
ments in its mill at Hoquiam, on which work has been begun, 
and is understood to be in negotiation with the city for sufficient 
water supply. The plant now under construction will be equip- 
ped for a capacity of 100 tons per day, and the projected unit 
will provide for an increase of more than double this amount 
with estimated cost placed in excess of $3,500,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Keystone Index Card Company, 
3225-7 Race street, manufacturer of commercial paper goods, 
card stocks, etc., has acquired property at the rear of present 
plant, 50 x 175 feet, and 50 x 100 feet, extending from 213-7 
North 33rd street. Dwellings are now on the site, and it is 
reported that these will be razed in near future to provide for 
proposed expansion in factory. 

Sylva, N. C.—The Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, is reported to have plans maturing for a proposed 
new pulp and paper mill on site at Sylva, recently acquired, and 
will ask bids before the close of the month. It is understood 
that work will begin early in- the spring. The project is re- 
ported to cost more than $200,000, with equipmént. George H. 
Mead is president. 

New York, N. Y.—The Ingraham Paper Box Company, re- 
cently organized by Max Goar, 38 Thatford avenue, Brooklyn 
and associates, with capital of $10,000, is reported . perfecting 
plans for the operation of a local plant for the manufacture of 
paper boxes arid containers. 

Toledo, Ohio.—The Valve Bag Company, Toledo, manufac- 
turer of paper valve bags used for lime and lime products, etc., 
operating under patents of the Bates Valve Bag Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill., is disposing of a preferred stock issue of $1,500,- 
000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for general financing 
and expansion. The company operates plants at Toledo; Oak- 
mont, Pa., and Windsor, Ont. Carl H. Hartman is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Richmond, Va.—Officials of the Berlin & Jones Company, 
547 West 27th street, New York, manufacturer of envelopes 
and other paper goods, have organized the Berlin & Jones 
Stationery Company of Virginia, Inc., to establish and operate 
@ local plant. Property has been acquired on 22nd street, and 
equipment will be installed at an early date. It is understood 
that considerable machinery and apparatus will be removed 
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from New York, to the new location. 
dent. 


Ridgefield Park, N. J—Hess & Densen, Industrial avenue, 
manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, have disposed of 
about 3 acres of land along the Hackensack River at Ridgefield 
Park, heretofore held with other acreage for later development. 
The property has been acquired by the Gulf Refining Company, 
New York, and will be used by that organization. 


Aberdeen, Wash—The Grays Harbor Pulp Company is re- 
ported contemplating early activity in connection with a pro- 
posed pulp and paper mill in the vicinity of Aberdeen, to spec- 
ialize in the production of kraft stocks, estimated to cost more 
than $2,000,000, with machinery. Negotiations are said to be 
under way for sufficient water supply for operation. J. C. Shaw 
is general manager. 


Lansing, Mich—The Dudley Paper Company, Lansing, 
wholesaler in paper goods, is said to have preliminary plans for 
an extension and improvement program, including extensions 
in present building to double, approximately, amount of present 
floor space. Estimated cost has not been announced. W. C. 
Dudley is president and gentral manager. 

Chicago, Ill—The Wessels Division of the American Loose 
Leaf Manufacturing Company, 121 North Green street, has 
awarded a general contract to the Regan Construction Com- 
pany, 228 North LaSalle Street, for a proposed new plant addi- 
tion at Thirtieth street and Cottage Grove avenue. It will be 
one-story, 180 x 215 feet, reported to cost more than $75,000, 
with equipment. It is understood that a list of machinery to 
be installed will be arranged at an early date. Olsen & Urbain, 
134 North LaSalle street, are architects. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Rock City Paper Box Company, 146 
South Third street, recently organized with capital of $40,000, 
is said to be arranging the early operation of a local plant for 
the manufacture of paper containers of various kinds. The 
new organization is headed by Warren B. Sloane, A. W. Saxon, 
and Herbert Fox. 


Birmingham, Ala—The Bates Valve Bag Corporation, 8200 
South Chicago avenue, Chicago, Ill, manufacturer of patented 
paper bags for cement, lime and kindred products, has com- 
pleted plans for the construction of a new factory branch and 
distributing plant at Morris avenue and Fourty-fourth street, 
Commercial Park section, Birmingham, to be one-story, 60 x 
220 feet, reported to cost more than $75,000, with equipment. 
General contract for building has been let to the Mackle Build- 
ing Company, Birmingham; the structure is scheduled for com- 
pletion early in the spring. 


F. L. Schofield is presi- 


Montreal, Que.—The Canada Power and Paper Corporation 
has been organized to take over the newsprint mills and other 
assets of the St. Maurice Valley Corporation, Montreal, with 
main mill at Cape Madeline, near Three Rivers; and the Lauren- 
tide Company, Ltd., Grand Mere. The combined output of 
the two plants aggregates 1300 tons of news print per day. It 
is understood that the consolidated organization has an expan- 
sion program under consideration. 
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Especially adapted to the re- 


| blow-offs on digesters. 
Write for Special Bulletin 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


| 
| 
PITTSBURGH | 


FAIRBANKS’ “SPHERO” 
The Perfect “Blow-Off” Valve 


Patented 


RENEWABLE 
VULCABESTON 


quirements of the paper manu- 
facturing industry. The 6 inch 
and 8 inch sizea, with flanged 
ends, are used extensively as 


NEW YORK 
Factory: Binghamton, N. Y 


Distribution in ALL Principal Cities 


BOSTON 
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)}} laintains your high. standards 
O f quality papers 


A JP HA 


hr the thm of 9 paper 


Alpha Fibre’s exceptionally high cellulose 
content imparts to papers those outstanding 
qualities which previously were obtainable 
only through the use of good rags. 

Paper hitherto made without rag stock, 
can be brought to the high quality goal by 
the use of Alpha Fibre. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


BROWN COMPANY 


founded 1852 


PORT LAND,.MAINE 


| Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 


PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 
also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 782 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


new POTDEVIN s4cx 


CEMENT BAG MACHINE 


3 Sizes—NAIL—FLOUR—CEMENT 


2-COLOR RUBBER TYPE PRINTING 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Phones: Windsor 7412-7413 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 14, 


1928 
SUMMARY 

IO 6c neds as onc cev es eebneeee 191 cs. 
tb wid ck see's s any oss dbl 81 bls., 22 cs. 
Ss bh ckedsesovoett 73 blis., . 
EE ass 56400004 seensuspeeennwe 

SR Sad wi eccee.d pe 00 0Gea 571 rolls, 6 bis, 
PEED ROE occ cscccss. 181 bls., 5 rolls, 6 cs. 
is ie an 5 isa sc one senenbeanar 9 cs, 
i es 5 ssn cg 0san esd eased ann wan 2 bis. 
rr ee 2 cs. 
Cis askance css cover cedeukskanh© 6 cs, 
i chk ddesheshees st ncent tebe kane 5 cs. 
nn ne. oo pawonssesassannune 10 cs. 
Pa toes cosescccbosawwreee 111 cs. 
POET. occ cccssccceceseed 99 cs. 
RCE... .0 oss 00s scenseeeheaae 20 cs. 
TE cub} 4 bees co cesses sensnsenest 2 cs. 
Tn tet anes en 60 sauna becs ea chanel 19 cs. 
NE 556d 600ns¥- 000s aseaubanhe 45 cs. 
ET Biases eas s0sn'0esccossep 154 bls., 13 cs. 
ce nk sh ehssannkestastswcnnabe 40 cs. 
EE. cccdcscessanvenbest 124 cs, 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


British American Tobacco Co., Laurentic, Liver- 
pool, 5 cs, 

P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Polk, Marseilles, 97 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 69 cs. 

The Surbrug Co., Paris, Havre, 20 cs. 


WALL PAPER 

eo Basse & Co., Republic, 
s 

F. A. Binder & Co. Republic, Bremen, 17 bls. 
P F. J Emmerich, Laurentic, Liverpool, 16 bls., 
cs. 

Mercantile Trust Co., 
Bendix Paper Co., 


Bremen, 6 


Hamburg, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


- _— Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 16 
ea 
. F. vag Emmerich, Hamburg, Hamburg, 12 bls., 
cs. 
> Bloom, Inc., 9 ~“ty Southampton, 2 cs. 
C. Dodman, Jr nc., Majestic, Southampton, 
14 = 7 cs. 


PAPER -HANGINGS 
a. 5. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 


‘ea Dodman, Jr., Inc., Laconia, Liverpool, 


Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Majestic, South- 


ampton, 11 cs 


PAINTED PAPER 


Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, 


cs. 


Paris, Havre, 


NEWS PRINT 
A. S. Zabriskie, Republic, Bremen, 96 rolls. 
National City Bank, Republic, Bremen, 96 bls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Republic, Bremen, 
475. rolls. 
‘ PRINTING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


“sf Goodwin & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
Is. 

_e & Esser Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 
rolls. 
: enennty Trust Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 30 
s. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Birn & Wachenheim, Devonian, Antwerp, 9 cs. 
PACKING PAPER 
peeemnetionel Forwarding Co., Republic, Bremen, 
Ss. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
Republic, Bremen, 2 cs. 
SILK PAPER 
Republic, Bremen, 6 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 


S. Gilbert, 


S. Gilbert, 


> G. W. Sheldon & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
Skies: Wye & Co., Megantic, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Republic, Bremen, 10 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
—— Co. of America, Devonian, Antwerp, 


BASIC PAPER 
American Express Co., Devonian, Antwerp, 111 


ES Se Se ae 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
eeu Psp § Co., Republic, Bremen, 4 cs. 
. Sellers, Republic, Bremen, 1 cs. 
C W. Sellers, Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 
13 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 


The Eleto Co., Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
CARBON PAPER 


National City Bank, City of Joliet, 
cs. 


Hamburg, 


DRAWING PAPER 
H, Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., London Exchange, 
London, 4 cs 
Keuffel & Esser Co., 


cs. 
FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve ange & Co., Inc., London Exchange, 
London, 10 

we Schleicher Schull Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
2 bis.. 3 cs. 

J. Manheimer, Majestic, Southampton, 149 bis. 

A. Giese & Son, Majestic, Southampton, 3 bls. 


LITHO PAPER 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc., Pres. Polk, Canton, 


40 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Republic, Bremen, 1 cs. 
Friedman & Slater, Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 30 cs. 
C. B. Richard & Co., Paris, Havre, 31 cs. 
Bank of The Manhattan Co., Paris, Havre, 20 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 40 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
C. B. Richard & Co., Liberty Land, Leghorn, 


433 bls. rags. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Liberty Land, Na- 
Liberty Land, 


ples, 27 bls. rags. 
Liberty Land, Naples, 


Hamburg, Hamburg, 41 


Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., 
Naples, 10 bis. rags. 

é. B. Richard & Co., 
146 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
burg, 88 bls. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Serbino, 
Manchester, 138 bls. bagging. 

J. Cohen Son, Serbino, Manchester, 

C. R. Spence & Co., Serbino, 
bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., 
ter, 61 bls. bagging. 


Ien., City of Joliet, Ham- 


16 bis. rags. 
Manchester, 192 


Inc., Serbino, Manches- 


E, Mayer, Serbino, Manchester, 70 bls. bagging. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Serbino, Manchester, 
55 as bagging. 


<eller Co., Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 166 
bi, ‘rag 
ia Keller Co., Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 52 
~ ba ging 
M Hicks, Inc., 
Pa "waste 


hag Oppen & Co., 


Phila. Girard National Bank, Republic, 
114 bis. bagging. 

A. W$ Fenton, Inc., 
rags. 

B. D. Kaplan, Republic, Bremen, 5 bls. rags. 

C. B. Richard & Co., M. Ossero, Palermo, 112 


bls. bagging. 
Co., Cherca, Na- 


Sac City, Antwerp, 121 bls. 


Republic, Bremen, 48 bls. 
ra, 


Bremen, 


Republic, Bremen, 133 bls. 


anco Com’! Italiane Trust 
ples, 70 bls. rags. 


C. B, Richard & Co., Cherca, Naples, 147 bls. 
rags. 
C. B. Richard & Co., Cherca, Messina, 108 bls. 


 ~ 
rown Bros. & Co., 
rags. 

Myers Lipman Woolstock Co., Laurentic, Liver- 
pool, 23 bls. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
Haters, 115 bls. rags. 

A. . Fenton, Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 bls. 


Caledonia, Glasgow, 81 bls. 


Hamburg, 


rags. 

=. J. Keller Co., Inc., M. 
189 bls. rags. 

Birkenstein & Son, M. Arnus, 

47 _ bls. rags. 

New York Trust Co., Incemore, Leith, 77 bls. 
bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
164 bls. waste. 

American Over-Ocean Corp., Hague Maru, Kobe, 
25 bis. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott 
Kobe, 60 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hague Maru, Kobe, 40 
bis. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Hallfried, Genoa, 
54 bls. rags. 


Arnus, Barcelona, 


Barcelona, 
Scotland, 


Incemore, 


& Courtney, Hague Maru, 


Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Hallfried, Genoa, 
40 bls. ba ging. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Hallfried, Ma- 
laga, 51 bis. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, A. Lopez, Barcelona, 110 
bls. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., 
rags. 

Sastle & Overton, 
bis. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
don, 78 bls. rags. 

OLD ROPE 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Idaho, Hull, 49 coils. 

R. Canovai figli, Cherca, Genoa, 224 coils. 

— York Trust Co., Incemore, ‘Leith, 104 
coils. 

N. E. Berzen, Hallfried, Barcelona, 36 coils. 


CASEIN 
National City Bank, Vandyck, Buenos Aires, 792 
bage. M. Duche & Sons, Commercial Trader, 
Buenos Aires, 417 bags, 23,020 kilos. 
WOOD PULP 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Schenectady, Kotka, 
930 bls. wood pulp. 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Ida, Tri- 
este, 294 bls. wood pulp. 
WOOD PULP WADDING 


Bendix Paper Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 25 bis. 


Inc., Ontario, Havre, 44 bls, 


Inc., Serbino, England, 55 


London Exchange, Lon. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 14, 1928 


V. Galaup, Liberty Land, Leghorn, 74 bls. rags. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Sac City, Antwerp, 
23 cs. printing paper, 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Sac City, 
Antwerp, 241 bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Sac City, 
waste. 

V. Galaup, Sac City, Antwerp, 

A. Steer & Co., 


Antwerp, 38 bls. thread 


112 bls. rags. 
Sac City, Antwerp, 273 bls. 


3 
=. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 145 
bls. rags. 

E. A. Stone & Co., 
rags. 

radesmen's National Bank, Sac City, Antwerp, 
77 bis. rags. 

V. Galaup, Cherca, Genoa, 87 bls. 


Sac City, Antwerp, 136 bls. 


rags. 


Grace National Bank, Cherca, Genoa, 150 bls. 
rags, 

J. Lang Paper Co., London Exchange, London, 
386 bls. rags. 


American Over-Ocean Corp., 
25 bls. rags. 
O'Neill Bros., 


Hague Maru, Kobe, 


Hague Maru, Kobe. 45 bls. rags. 


Phila. Girard National Bank, Hague Maru, 
Kobe, 50 bls. thread waste. 
D. I. Murphy, Hague Maru, Osaka, 400 bis. 


rags. 
5 I. Murphy, Canadian Highlander, Melbourne, 
48 coils. 3 bis. rope. 


S. Birkenstein & Son, Hallfried, Marseilles, 106 


bls. rags. 

Robert Blank, Hallfried, Marseilles, 344 bls. 
rags. 

Robert Blank, Hallfried, Marseilles, 189 bls. 
carpets. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Hallfried, Barcelona, 98 
bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Hallfried, Valencia, 408 
bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Hallfried, Valencia, 21 bls. 
old rope. 

R. Canovai figli, Hallfried, Leghorn, 206 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Pacific, Sweden, 600 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West. Harcuvar, Ger- 
many, 130 bis. rags. 

castle & Overton, Inc., Holstein, Germany, 24 
bls. ra 


$s 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Altmark, Germany, 1,200 
bls. wood pulp. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Altmark, Hamburg, 34 
bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., 


Inc., West Alsek, Bremen, 58 
bls, rags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 14, 


Brown Bros. & Co., Idaho, Hull, 
rope. 


1928 
384 coils old 


(Continued on page 64) 
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“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


pein HAGA 


NORWAY “BAMBLE” 


Incorporated 


"T. QUALITY PULPS 
@ aa 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


Extra Strong Kraft 


Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK. N. Y. 


FINANCING 


Present your problem to us and 
we may be able to make sugges- 
tions which will enable you to 
finance your operations in a safe 
way, providing you with ample 
working capital, your loan to be 
retired as timber is cut. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet describing 


nature of our services. 


James D. LAC EY & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 
Established 1880 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. 626 Henry Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE 
Pere Marquette Bidg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
Drummond Bldg. Vancouver Block 


O'ned great year yl 
ialist in paper mill en 
neering and construction—de- 
signs, builds, rebuilds, reports, 
ae for many of the most 

rtant concerns in the paper 

tallest. Plans, price, construc- 

aa work, delivery date, owner’s 
satisfaction, all guaranteed. 


Ferguson customers include: 
Hinde & Dauch Co. Spencer-Wynne Paper 
A. P. W. Paper Co. Products Company 
Mead Pulp and Paper Co. Bennington Wax Paper 
Chillicothe Paper Co. goon eh ile Corp. 
Warren Mfg. Co. Fairfield Paper Co. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Hanna Bldg. - = eiend, Ohio « 2 Phos Rg 3620 
New York .« ‘okio, Japan 


Ferguson 


-wwc EN NEERSSo 


Power plants— additions— 
complete paper mill projects 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 


Incorporated 


299 Broadway, New York 


WOOD PULP 


Foreign Domestic 


BLEACHED 
UNBLEACHED 


Tonnage Now on Dock for Prompt 
Shipment 


Canadian Groundwood 


We solicit your inquiries 


Kal Repr 


MR. ALEX. W. MACVIE 
1414 Portage St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 62) 


Guaranty Trust Co., Com’l Trader, Buenos Aires, 
334 bags casein, 20,040 kilos. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bellepline, Rotterdam, 39 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc 
—_ 6,990 bis. om mony 
Horton & Co., 


Schenectady, Orn- 
1,183 tons. 
Inc., Schenectady, Orn- 


° _—_— Page 
bls. rags. WEEK ENDING JANUARY 14, 1928 skoldsvik, 2,370 bls. sulphite, 401 tons. 
E..Jj. Keller Co., Inc., P. Luckenbach, ——, M,. ‘Serge ant & Co., Schenectady, Gothenburg, 
176 bis. bagging. i Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Schenectady, 298 ‘bla. dry 4 pulp, 50 tons. 
E, eller Co., Inc., West Harcuvar, Ham- Gothenburg, 2,794 bis, iat wt, © 558 tons. Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Schenectady, Goth- 
burg, 113 bls. rags. Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Schenectady, enburg, 30 bls. wood pulp, 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Harcuvar, Ham- Gothenburg, 508 bls. sulphate, 101 tons. Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., ‘Orion, ——, 763 
burg, 55 bis. rag pulp. Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Schenectady, bls. wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., West Harcuvar, Ger- Gothenburg, 274 bls. exiphite 54 tons. Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Orion, ——, 610 
many, 97 bls. rags. Castle & Overton, Inc., Aitmark, Germany, 170 bls. w ulp. 
—_————__— bls. wood pulp. eo «Ww hittemore, Inc., Orion, ———, 1,225 
oe bls. wood pu 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS BALTIMORE IMPORTS—10 CHELT CAPS.. 478705 «ii hittemore, Inc., Orion, 388 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 14, 1928 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Quistconck, France, 238 Pagel, 


bis. rags. y 3,600 bls. sulphite, 610 tons. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Syros, Belgium, 228 Johanson, 
bls. rags. Umea, 2,100 bls. sulphate, 304 tons. 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 14, 1928 
Horton & Co., Inc., 


ales & Sparre, Inc., Schenectady, 


Parsons & Whittemore, 
300 bls. wood pulp. 

Parsons & Whittemore, 
1,228 bls. wood pulp, 

Castle & Overton, 
1,400 bls. wood pulp. 


Inc., Kellerwald, 
Schenectady, Umea, Inc., Kellerwald, - 


Inc., Altmark, Germany, 


Forest Research Bill Hearings 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
House Committee on Agriculture will hold hearings upon the 
McSweeney-McNary Forest Research bill in Washington during 
the week beginning Monday, February 27. The Senate Committee 
hearings will be on February 27-28 and the House Committee 
ings February 29-March 3. In the Senate the bill is known as 
S-1183 and in the House as H.R.6091, the two being identical. 

Arrangements will also be made on the afternoon of either Feb- 
ruary 28 or 29 to present a brief outline of the forest research 
program to the President, and in somewhat more detail to the 
Director of the Budget, since the recommendations of the Depart+ 
ment of Agriculture in regard to it will have to come through the 
Budget. With the entire week set aside for these Congressional 
hearings, there is opportunity to present very strong detailed sup- 
port for this program of general forest research. 

The National Forestry Program Committee of which R. S. 
Kellogg is chairman and Warren B. Bullock is secretary, has been 
asked to arrange for the presentation of arguments at the hearings, 


Salesmen’s Annual Meeting and Banquet 


Plans for the ninth Annual Banquet and Meeting of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Industry are progressing rapidly 
under the direction of George H. Attfield, Chairman of the Ban- 
quet Committee. The speaker at the banquet on Monday evening, 
February 20, will be F. D. Van Amburgh, editor and publisher of 
The Silent Partner, a monthly magazine with a wide circulation 
through direct subscription only. He is well and favorably known 
as an inspiring speaker on topics of direct interest to salesmen and 
members of the association who have heard him before speak 
highly of his ability to combine entertainment with instruction. 

Supplementing Mr. Van Amburgh’s address the Banquet Com- 
mittee is planning a surprise entertainment of a type certain to 
meet with general approval. 

At the annual business meeting on Thursday morning, February 
23, it is planned to have a prominent man from one of the coun- 
try’s key industries, speak on his own industry's prospects for 
1928 and their relation to and effect on general business. 


Longview Fibre Co. Ships East 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., January 12, 1928—The Longview Fibre Com- 
pany, Longview, Wn., on December 28, loaded on the boat Vir- 
ginian of the American-Hawaiian line, 250 tons of pulp products 
for points at Boston, Philadelphia and New York. 


American Multitone Receivership 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Conoes, N. Y., January 16, 1928.—After a hearing before Federal 
Judge Frank Cooper at Albany on an order to show cause why 
Louis F. O'Neill, of Albany, should not be made permanent re- 
ceiver for the American Multitone Papers Corporation, of this 
city, the case was adiourned for two weeks during which time 
those opposing the receivership will have time to give written con- 
sent to unsecured creditors being given the preference of payment. 

The case involves an action started by Robert C. and John Kerr, 
of New York City, the former president of the American Thread 
Company, against the Multitone Corporation. It is a case in 
equity for a sequestration of the firm’s assets which consist prin- 
cipally of patents for the manufacture of multitone papers and 
certain royalties derived from the manufacturer of this paper un- 
der these patents. The order recently signed by Judge Cooper, 
which was returnable at Albany, was to show cause why Mr. 
O’Neill’s receivership should not be made permanent, 

Thomas F, O’Connor, Waterford attorney, opposed the receiver- 
ship being made permanent and asked that it be discontinued. He 
has a claim for professional services amounting to $2,600. At- 
torneys Edward A. Mealey, representing the Harmony Mills, John 
F. McClean, the Sweet & Doyle foundry, and Reginald Brooks, 
the estate of William H. Loop, unsecured creditors of this city, 
consented to making Mr. O’Neill permanent receiver, providing 
these concerns received preference in payment of claims. The 


Kerrs were represented by Edwards, Murphy & Minton, of New 
York. 


Union Bag Officials Honored 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fa ts, N. Y., January 16, 1928—An interesting meeting 
of Local No. 2 Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers’ Union was 
held here during the past week with officials of the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, of this village, as guests of honor. H. W. Sul- 
livan, second vice president of the union, presided and in the 
opening address spoke of the close co-operation between the unions 
and the corporation. 

George S. Witham Sr., general manager of the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, addressed the meeting and during his talk re- 
lated a number of his experiences with the unions telling of their 
value to the worker. Other speakers included Thomas Hanna, 


plant superintendent of the Union Bag, George Wheeler, of the 
printing department, Alexander Farrant, of the Carpenters’ Union, 
Perry Oldham, president of the Papermakers’ Local Union, and 
International President John P. Burke, of the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers’ Union, 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
525 TONS 


Newsprint 


Catalog and Directory Papers 
Fibre Wrapping Papers 


Packers Oiled Manila 
Specialties 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St., New York 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A diamond mark 


and a square offer 


Backing up the Diamond mark which identifies 
a Jenkins Valve stands a square offer, which . 
has for years afforded engineers a guarantee of” 
valve performance. 


The Jenkins Fair offer reads as follows: 


“If you will put a Jenkins Valve on the worst 
place you can find, where you cannot keep other 
valves tight, and if it is not perfectly tight, or 
does not hold steam, oils, acids, water, or other 
fluids, longer than any other valve, you may 
return it and your money will be refunded.” 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street............ New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenne........... Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street....... Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard........ Chicago, Ill. 
JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada London, England 
@jenk alve es 


Dietz Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


Self Adjusting — Easy to Operate 
Also 
nenucrypineneiaie TUBE MACHINES 


Manufacturers of > Towel Machines, Slitting and Re- 
winding Machines, = oll Slitting Machines, Photo Mount Bevel- 
ing Machines, Rotary Cutting Machines, etc. 

Correspondence solicited 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo Son Front & Second St.) 
and low Diamond St. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH, 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, January 18, 1928. 


Conditions in the local paper market are gradually improving 
and the demand for the various grades was more active during 
the past week than at any time since the holidays. Prices are being 
well maintained, in most instances, and reports of concessions are 
infrequent. Sales organizations of the leading paper houses are 
generally optimistic and are preparing for a strenuous campaign 
during the current year. 

Consumption of news print is proceeding in a satisfactory 
manner. Contracts for the current year are being booked at the 
same quotations which ruled in 1927. According to the News 
Print Service Bureau, adding to the production of the regular 
news print mills reporting monthly throughout the year, the small 
amount made by mills whose product is chiefly other grades, the 
total North American output of news print paper in 1927 was 
3,789,433 tons, of which 2,086,949 tons was made in Canada, 1,485,- 
495 tons in the United States, 202,852 tons in Newfoundland and 
14,137 tons in Mexico. The Canadian output was 11 per cent more 
than in 1926, that in the United States 12 per cent less, with a gain 
of 9 per cent in Newfoundland and 5 per cent in Mexico, making 
a total increase of 23,595 tons, or six-tenths of one per cent. 

More interest is now being evinced in the various grades of 
paper board and the spot demand is particularly good. Prices are 
holding up to schedule. The fine paper market is also showing 
signs of recovery from the holiday slackness. Wrapping paper is 
in better request than for some weeks and the coarse paper market 
in general is in a sound position. 

Mechnical Pulp 

Demand for ground wood is moderately active. Supplies are 
apparently sufficient for local requirements. Prices remain steady 
and unchanged. Foreign mechanical pulp is inclined to become 
firmer due to conditions abroad. Manufacturers of ground wood 
are generally anticipating a satisfactory year for their industry. 

Chemical Pulp 

The chemical pulp market is practically unchanged, although the 
undertone is much firmer, due to the lock-out in the Swedish Pulp 
mills and the probability that production will be reduced this 
year. Now that inventories are out of the way the demand from 
the mills will probably be greatly accellerated in the near future. 
Prices remain unaltered from the previously reported basis. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Both domestic and imported manila rope have only been in 
moderate request of late. Accumulations are said to be limited, 
however, and the market will probably become much firmer when 
the demand from the mills becomes more active. Bagging is mov- 
ing in a normal manner and an improvement has been noticed in 
the demand for roofing bagging. 

Rags 

More interest is developing in the rag market now that the 
inventory season is drawing to a close. Domestic roofing rags are 
in steady request at the scheduled prices. Imported rags are still 
moving rather slowly but a general improvement in the situation 
is confidently predicted by many observers in the near future. 

Waste Paper 
Paper stock dealers are anxiously following the Swedish pulp 


mill situation as should the employers and workers fail to come 
to an agreement before long the waste paper market cannot fail 
to be affected. Book stock is still in particularly good request 
while the mills are gradually becoming more interested in most of 
the grades handled by the local dealers. 
Twine 

The twine market appears to be marking time at present. Most 
of the transactions recorded lately have been along routine lines, 
Prices are generally holding up to former levels. The demand for 
wrapping paper is reported to be improving after the usual holiday 


lull, and if this condition continues, the twine market is sure to 
benefit. 


Dudley Paper Co. To Double Space 


LansincG, Mich., January 16, 1928.—Plans for a supplementary 
building which will nearly double its present floor space are a part 
of the outlook of the Dudley Paper Company for 1928. Construc- 
tion will start in the spring. 

In spite of the fact that wholesale paper prices have been lower 
in the past year than in 1926, gross sales of the local firm equaled 
those of a year ago, indicating a larger volume of business than 
that of the previous 12 months. 

Being the most centrally located paper house in Michigan, the 
Dudley Paper Company has extended its service to every part of 
the lower peninsula excepting Detroit. Addition of two salesmen 
to the force during the past year was necessary to take care of 
the increased trade. 

Officers of the company are W. C. Dudley, president and gen- 
eral manager; C. C. Woodruff, vice president; R. Guy Brownson, 
vice president; Fred J. Weissinger, secretary and sales manager; 
Clare W. Howland, treasurer and credit manager. 


Garrett Schenck Left $3,177,000 


Banocor, Me., January 16, 1928—The will of Garret Schenck, 
who was president of the Great Northern Paper Company, was 
filed here for probate today, disposing of an estate estimated at 
$3,177,000. 

With the exception of a $5,000 bequest to Wesley R. Smith of 
Boston and an annuity of $2,000 to the testator’s sister, Caroline 
C. Schenck, from a trust fund of $50,000, the entire estate is left 
in trust to the testator’s wife, Emma C. Schenck. Upon her death 
the trust will be held for the benefit of three children of the tes- 
tator and the widow of Mr. Schenck’s son, Garret, Jr. 

The testator’s children are Mrs. J. S. Pecil of Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. George Button of Walpole, Mass., and Hibben Van Kydeck 
Schenck of Newton, Mass. 


Gould Paper Co. Second Largest Taxpayer 


Lowvitte, N. Y., January 16, 1928—According to the taxes as- 
sessed by the board of supervisors on corporations in Lewis county, 
the Gould Paper Company’is the second largest taxpayer in the 
county, its corporation tax being $26,194.26. In the town of Oseola 
the Gould Paper Company will pay more than one-half of the 
total taxes, the paper company’s assessment being $11,185. 
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H. S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 

PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 
Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


200 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


MEMBER AM. SOC. C. E. 
MEMBER AM, SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN. 


APER PULP AND FIBRE MILLS 


INCLUDING PUTIN SS AND 
COMPLETE MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


TER POWER DEVELOPMENT 


DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS and 
OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES 
STEAM PLANTS 


EXAMINATION 

REPORTS 

ESTIMATES OF 
OST 


cos 

DESIGNS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
VALUATIONS 


Arthur D. Little, Jue. 


Chemists : Engineers : Managers 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
FELTS AND JACKETS 


Highest Quality—Prompt Service 


Manufacturers of the 


FAMOUS 5 X C JACKETS 


FOR 


FAST RUNNING MACHINES 


They Satisfy! 


The John W. Higman Co. 


29 Broadway New York City 


BEST GRADES OF 
English China Clays 
f 


COATING AND FILLING 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 


Mill Properties. 


435 No. Michigan Ave 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Long Distance Phones 
Harrison 2840-41-5557 


MENDELSON BROS. 
Paper Stock Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 


910 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. 


M. AM. SOC. M. E. 


M. ENG. INST. CAN. 
Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 


SPECIALTY 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 
Evaluations, Reports 
Consultation 


New York 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 


ardis 
A BC, 5th Edition 
Bedford McNeill 
Western Union 
Bentley's 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, January 18, 1928. 

Trading in the local chemical market was fairly active during 
the past week. Contract withdrawals continue to move at a steady 
pace. The tonnage of orders booked so far this year is heavy 
enough to denote the probability that the present year will at least 
prove as good as the preceding twelve months. Prices are gen- 
erally being well maintaind, in most instances, and shading is 
infrequent. 

BLANC FIXE.—The Dlanc fixe market is in a sound position. 
Demand for both the pulp and the powder is persistent and prices 
are being well maintained at the previously quoted levels. The 
pulp is still quoted’at $60 per ton, in bulk, while the powder is 
selling at from 4 cents to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—wWhile business in the bleaching 
powder market has quietened down somewhat, the market con- 
tinues to exhibit a strong undertone. Contract withdrawals are 
proceeding in a normal manner for the season. Bleaching powder 
is still offered at from $2 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, 
at works, according to quantity and size of contract. 


CASEIN.—Some improvement was noticed in the casein market 
and the demand for both the domestic and the imported product 
has been quite active. Domestic casein is still selling at from 
17%4 cents to 1834 cents a pound. Imported casein is quoted at 
from 18 cents to 18%4 cents a pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—Although production of caustic soda has 
been heavy of late, manufacturers are reported to be well sold 
ahead on contract business. Prices are holding up to schedule. 
Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 100 pounds. 
The flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 to $3.35 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 


CHINA CLAY.—Steadiness prevails in the china clay market. 
Shipments against contract continue to go forward in a satis- 
factory manner. Prices remain unaltered. Imported china clay is 
still selling at from $15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship side. Domestic 
paper makers’ clay is quoted at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine and 
pulverized at from $10 to $12 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Liquid chlorine was in good request during the 
past week and manufacturers are generally well sold ahead. Con- 
tract shipments were well up to average. Prices remain un- 
changed. Chlorine is quoted at 3% cents a pound, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. The spot quotation 
ranges from 3% cents to 4 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market continues to exhibit a firm tendency, 
due to continued light receipts and persistent buying. At the naval 
stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
selling at from $10 to $10.25 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in barrels. 
Wood rosin has advanced to $7.65 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Conditions in the salt cake market are generally 
favorable. An excellent volume of contract orders have already 
been booked for 1928 delivery. Quotations remain steady and 
unchanged. Salt cake is quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, 
at works. Chrome salt cake is offered at from $14 to $15 a ton, 
in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Supplies of soda ash are moving into consump- 
tion in heavy volume. Demand for this product is excellent and 
most of the contract business for the current year has apparently 
been secured. Prices are holding up to previous levels without 
difficulty. Contract prices of soda ash, in car lots, at works, rule 
as follows: in bulk, $1.15; in bags, $1.32; and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—Consumption of starch is proceeding along normal 
lines and the market is moderately active. Shipments against con- 
tract are proceeding in a satisfactory manner. Quotations remain 
unaltered despite the increased price of raw materials. Special 
paper makers’ starch is still quoted at $3.07 per 100 pounds, in bags, 
and at $3.34 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 
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SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alumina market 
was fairly active during the past week. The demand was some. 
what broader and prices were steady to firm. Commercial grades 
of sulphate of alumina are selling at from $1.40 to $1.45 per 100 
pounds. The iron free is quoted at from $2 to $2.05 per 100 
pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Contract withdrawals of sulphur have been moy- 
ing at a steady pace. Demand is well sustained and the market jg 
in a very firm position. Prices are holding up to the schedule 
which has been in force for some considerable time. Sulphur js 
quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine, according to 
quantity. The spot quotation is $20 a ton. 

TALC.—No change of moment has been recorded in the talc 
market of late. Supplies of this product are moving into consump- 
tion in a normal manner for the time of the year. Prices are un- 
altered. The quotation on domestic talc ranges from $16 to $18 a 
ton, in bulk, at eastern mines, French talc is selling at from $18 
to $22 a ton, in bags, ship side. 


Berkshire Hills Paper Co. Account Allowed 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PittsFiELD, Mass., January 17, 1928.—Judge William A. Burns 
in Superior Court sitting here last Tuesday allowed the account of 
Henry L. Harrington, temporary receiver of the Berkshire Hills 
Paper Company, from June 20 to November 20, 1926. The petition 
was opposed by Attorney Fred R. Shaw of Adams who repre- 
sented the town for $30,000 due in back taxes of 1925-6-7, and by 
Attorney William J. Donovan also of Adams who appeared for 
the First National Bank of that town, holder of first mortgage on 
the property. 

Judge Shaw told the Court that he would like to have an 
opportunity to look over the various items in the report which he 
had not yet had time to do. Judge Burns called his attention to 
the fact that the report was filed with the Clerk of Courts De- 
cember 5 last and that notices to that effect were sent to all the 
cerditors, so that it seemed to the Court that time enough had been 
given. If it were the final report, it would be a different matter, 
Judge Burns said. 


A general discussion of the company affairs followed the talk 
on the petition. Attorney Donovan said that it was time to bring 
things to a crisis for they had been just “going along” up to the 
present time. He said he could see no hope of reorganization by 
the bondholders. “Mr. Harrington has put his whole heart and 
soul into this concern,” said Attorney Donovan, “in an unsuccess- 
ful effort to make it go. I understand that only one bondholder 
has subscribed to the reorganization plan and there are only five 
more days to go. I think that if the town counsel, Attorney Rosen- 
thal, and I get together we can decide upon a plan of action. I 
think something ought to be done immediately to save what equity 
there is in the property for the creditors.” 


Frank Sullivan Speaks on Offset Work 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, January 17, 1928.—Frank Sullivan of the Chat- 
field & Woods Company, paperdealers, Cincinnati, was the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the Printing House Craftsmen January 
19, at the new Van Cleve hotel, Dayton. 

The Dayton master printers commemorated the anniversary of 
the birth of Benjamin Franklin at this meeting and a paper man 
was chosen to pay tribute to the character who made the craft 
famous. 


Mr. Sullivan chose a lithography topic and spoke about offset 
work and covered all phases of the industry, including plates, 
printing and modern improvements. He has been a student of 
lithography for many years and his talk proved of decided interest. 

An interesting feature was a display of lithography from all 
parts of the world which Mr. Sullvan has collected over a long 
period of time. 
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SCHOPPER 
PAPER TESTERS | 


THE 
WORLD’S STANDARD 


Ten out of Ten 
All we ask is a trial of 
Heller & Merz Colors. 
“Tryers” become steady 
customers. For particular 
dyestuff buyers place the 
correct value on our ability 
to supply quality colors, 
well serviced. 


The HEILER & MERZ Company DESK MICROMETER 


Mechanically perfect and scien- 
a STRENGTH AND nee accurate. Absolutely de- 
Boston Chieago Philadelphia TRETCH TESTER 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. 


PAPER SCALES, FREENESS TESTER, FOLDING 
een ae TESTER, CONDITIONING OVENS. 


Factory—NEWARK, N. J. FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, Inc. 


72 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS 


et ee : —— 


SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 


Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern Paper Co., two orders, total = H.P. 
ee hee 200 H.P. 
For Brown Paper Mill Co. ...............: 3430 H. P. 

Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 
orders, total 

Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Phila., three 
orders, total 

Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 
total 4 

Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 

For Daily Newspaper Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Filer Fibre company, Filer City, Mich. 

John 4 Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Bayless anufacturing Corp., ustin, Pa.. 

Northern Board & Paper Co., San demulien 
Cal., two orders, total 

Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. two orders, total 

Delaware Hard Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 
two orders, total 

Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, N. J. ...... 1800 


AT LAST!! 


“An American Coating Clay” 


H. T. Brand Coating Clay, Highest Grade Filling Clay, 
being used in some of the largest paper mills in the country. 
Send for samples and article on “An American Coating Clay.” 

Forty-two years experience in American washed clays are back 
of this product. 


cath tt pti 
wid te  WhtD 


Let us submit sample and quote you. 


Badenhausen Chitin 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. Gen : EDGAR BROS C0 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. é a ‘2 ~ 
120 Broadway, New York 211 


Relbold Bidg., Dayton, O. 313 House ‘Bldg, Pittsburgh Mas ; a9 . af 50 Church St., 


1019 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul 


NEW YORK 
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Market Quotations 


waoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BID OFFERED 


Advance Bag & Paper, 7s lyay poccnceseseeesbuas 
my ea We. Cup & Power, Jo 1045 ..cccccccscsces Satie Gai 
American Writing Paper, 6s 1947 
Bastrap Pulp & Paper, 6%s 1940 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper, 6s 1950 
Beaver Products Corp., 7%s 1942 
Bedford Pulp & Paper, 6%s 1942 
Brown Paper Co., ist 5¥%s 1946 . 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1942 
Cape Breton Pulp & Paper, 6s 1932 
Central Paper, 7s 1933 
Central Paper Serial 6, 6%4s 1942 
Champion Coated Paper, 6s_1926 to 1932 
Champion Fibre, 8s 1930 
Champion Paper Corp’n, Ist 6s 1945 
Continental Paper ag Sie 1943 
Cornell ood Pr 
Crown Willamette Paper, ‘se 1951 
Donnaconna Paper, 6s 1940 
Dells Paper & Pulp Sera, 
Eastern Mig. Co., 7s 1 
Eddy Paper, 7%s B31 
Escanaba Paper Serial, 6s 1928 
Filer Fibre Serial, 7s 1926- oh 
Fort Orange Paper, 7s 1942 . 
Fox River Paper, 4s 1931 . 
Gair Company, 5%s 1942 
Gilbert Paper Co., 6%s 1926-29 
Hammermill Paper, 6s 1939 
Hoberg Paper & Fibre, 7s 1937. 
Itaska Paper & Prairie a Power, Jis%s 1926-38 
Itaska Paper, Ist 6s 1933-3 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment, 
Marinette & Menominee, 7%s 19 
Menasha Printing & Carton, 6%s 1939 
Monroe Paper Products, 7%s 193 
pking Paper, 6s 127-36 

Nekoosa Edwards, ist Ref. 6s 1928 to 1942 
Orono Pulp & Paper, 6s 1943 


1947 
Mills, 7s 1930 
p & Lumber, 7s 1928 ...... bsxesee 
Parker Too Co., 6%s 1944 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 6s 1938 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, 6s 1942 


Re Raisin Paper, = 1936 

Spanish River Pulp & Paper, 8s 1941 

Stevens & Thompson Paper, 6s 1942 

St. Anne Paper, 6%s 1946 ; 

ame mamer, Be 2006-37 ...ccccccvcccvdecsecccs sbects 
St. Regis Paper Serial, 6%s 1926-35 

Tait Paper & Color Industries, 6s 1934 

Taggart Bros. Co., 6s 1944 


Ticonderoga ae "& Paper, | Tae 
— Pulp & Paper, 6s 1940 .. 
Warr (The S D.) comets. 6s 1945, 
Wot ahy ‘6%s 1943 

Westfield River Paper, 7s 1926-43 . 
Whitaker Paper, 7s 1942 


American Box Board, Pfd. 
American Box Board, 
Am. Tissue Mills, 7% Pid. 
British Columbia P. & P., 
Brompton Pulp & Paper, an od. 
Brown Corpn., 7% Pid 
Champion Fibre, 7% Pia. 
Diem & Wing, 7% Cum. Pfd. 
Donnaconna Paper, Com. 
Donnaconna Paper, Pfd. 
Eastern Mfg. Co., ist Pfd. 
Great Northern Paper, Com. 
Hammermill Paper. we 
Hinde 4 Dauch, 
Hinde & Dauch 
Holyoke Card & Paper 
Marathon Paper Mills, 
Midwest Box Co., Pid. 8% 
Midwest Box Co., Pid. 6% .. 
Louis De a Co., 7% Pfd. 
Oxford Papers, C 
Oxford rd Paper y Pe 

bscot Chemical Fibre, Com. 


Seaman Container, Class B (par $1) 
Seaman 4 a &. ib od ede sueepsenundbnshedsoeleeinbee Wanted None Off. 
St. Croix Pa 150 170 
St. R Roca Co., 7% Cum. Pfd. 101% 104% 
Westfield River Paper Co., ist Pfd. - Wont None Las 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Com. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper, Pfd. 

Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pfd. 


* Nominal. 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Writings— 
| apertine ‘ 
14.0 


Tab sinc 
Engine “Sined ‘as 
ews— 
Rolls, contract .... 
Rolls, transient ... 
Sheets 


6.25 
Coated and Enamel 8.00 

Lithograph 8.00 
Tissues—Per 

White No. 1 

Anti-Tarnish 

Colored 

\ hoe No. 2 

t 


No, 1 Domestic . 
No. 2 Domestic ... 
Southern 


Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre 
No. 2 Fibre 
Common Bogus.. 
Screenings 
Card Middles 
Glassine— 
wis basis 25 


5. 
* (Delivered New York 


Boards—per ton— 


32. 
(F. 0. b. minty 
No. 1 Domestic ....26.0 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Seishin Gmportel)— 
eached 3. 


ae Bleaching . 
No. 


Mitscherlich 
bleached 

o. 2 strong un- 
bleac 


“eee ‘Suiphite \ 
Mitscherlich _ 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f, o. b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.11.75 
New White, No. 2. 8.00 
Silesias No. 1 5 
ew Unbleach 
— 


New Soft Blacks 


88898 808 
—— we 
Seqnsens AS 
Ssss $8 


coun Sem | 
Souwm uno 


— 
— MUNN wow 


vo) 
4 


uc wmouwouw 


88999 9898999 88299 889999 899398 9999 
eee wid ins zi Nat 


Luwinnm BANOO MN 


on 
Ow 


i) 


®8 889998 8 8 999 8 8 8 
Nn 


Men’s Corduroy .. 
New Mixed Blacks 350 


Old Rags 


White. No. 1— 
Repacked ......... ‘2 
Miscellaneous 
Whine, No 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
St. Soiled, White.. 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 


Black Stockings .... 


Roofing Rags— 
co, a ee 
No. 1.70 


— - 


New Light Silesias.. 
Light Flannelettes... 
Unbleached Cottons. .10.00 
New White a me 10.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 7.00 
Light Prints... 
Mixed Cuttings. 
Dark Cuttings. 
No. 1 White Linens. 
No. 2 White Linens. 
No. 3 White Linens. 
No, 4 White Linens. 
Old Light . 


Prin 
Ord. Tight Prints. . 
Med. Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cottons... 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 1 
Lindsay Garments .. 
Dark Cottons . 
NT «00600650660 
French 1 Blues 


—— 


8OG99998989 868499999909 
Pd eons eo PDDPOPIPDIDES Len gign tM OE = 00 NS 
SSSASRASSSR SERSARSSSSSERS 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No, 1— 


Wool Tic, 

Wool Tares, Rh 
Bright Bagging .... 1 
Small Mixed Rope... 
es Sage 


ee 


wanars 
SaaSaLE 


New Burlap Cut ... 

Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 3. 
Domestic 


88 6098 999906 
ee wae 
$s sss 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 
Hard, White, No. 2 
Soft, White, No. 1 


Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. ... 
Solid Flat Book .. 
Crumpled No. 1.. 

Solid Book Ledger... 

yer Bios 


Manilase— 
New Env. Cut .... 
New Cuttings .... 1 
Extra No. 1 old.. 
ME ccccccccecss 
Container 
B Wrapper ... 
Old Kraft Machine 
Compressed bales.. 


ow 
Sas 


ed 
acres. & 4 
Se ee he ee 
Uumocoouvwuwu 


® 6869995 68999999 %99 


Newe— 
No. 1 White News. 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded ... 


No. 1 Mixed Paper 
Common paper ... 


ICTS) 


®> 
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~ GOOD RAGS 
FOR PAPER MILLS 


THE LESHNER PAPER STOCK CoO. 


INCORPORATED 


HAMILTON OHIO, 


BRANCH—CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW CUTTINGS 


Every Week— 


The Paper Trade Journal publishes the hap- 
penings of interest in the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try—Covers it completely is saying it a little 
clearer. 


To reach buyers in this field, advertising in 
these columns can carry your message to many 


that are interested in your products. 


As a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations our circulation claims are not only au- 


thentic but provable. 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
10 East 39th St. New York 


CRANDALL PACKINES 
Your Nearest Service Branch 
New York Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. 
147 Summer Street 107 South 21st St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
707 Market St. 


. Ohio 

37 Suverior Ave.. N. E. Bl 
406 Marquette Bldg. 

CRANDALL cK 
O. J. GARLOCK, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 

Palmyra, New York 

No affiliation with any other concern selling the consumer 

VALUE FIRST 


Our Worm Gear Speed Reducers represent the most ad- 
vanced engineering and the highest type of precision 
manufacture. Used in many basic industries. rite for 
Bulletin 251—of interest to you. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 
“Gear makers since ’89” 
5112 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, U. S. A. 


Bailey Meter Company 


2041 East 46th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Specializing in 


Power Plant Metering Equipment 


Langston Slitters 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO. 
Camden, New Jersey 


LOBDELL 


Chilled Iron Calender and Press Rolls 
Automatic Roll Grinding Machines 
Improved Micrometer Roll Calipers 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY 
Established 1836 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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